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Faith and Destiny 


The Meaning of History in Deutero-Isaiah 


by Joun BricHt 


A pDiscussIoN of the meaning of history is anything but an academic ex- 
ercise. Interest excited, even in popular circles, by the works of such 
scholars as Toynbee and Sorokin and, infinitely less meritorious, those of 
Spengler, is proof enough of the fact that one cannot rest content with a 
mere knowledge of the bare events of history, but must ask if behind the 
events there is to be discerned any significant pattern. To ask the mean- 
ing of history is in a real sense to ask the meaning of life itself. And to 
find no answer, or to find the wrong one, can be fatal. It is probably 
safe to say that a people which no longer believes, whether implicitly or 
explicitly, that history has any meaning, which has lost all purpose in his- 
tory save the enjoyment of the moment and the fight to survive, is sick 
to the death and has prejudiced its chances of survival, at least as a crea- 
tive force. On the contrary, as long as a people finds a meaning in history 
which summons it to destiny, it will be elevated above history and will 
survive, somehow, almost any catastrophe. 

No better example of this truth could be found than ancient Israel. 
That Israel’s religion was something unique needs no argument. By no 
means its least unique feature was the belief that history had meaning, 
a thing never before suggested in the ancient world. Israel’s religion was 
in the truest sense an historical religion: in history God chose Israel and 
summoned her to destiny as his people, in history is his judgment and 
saving power revealed, in history he will accomplish his purpose.’ His- 
tory, to the Hebrew mind, thus moved in a straight line to an end, quite 
other than in “historyless” paganisms (whether ancient or modern) and 
quite contrary to theories of recurrent cycles advanced by the Greeks and 
other ancients.” By virtue of her faith, not least by virtue of the sense of 


1. L. Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1935), pp. 41 ff., aptly un- 
derlines this quality in Israel’s religion by subtitling a chapter “Die Geschichte Gottes.” 

2. Recent general treatments include: C. R. North, The Old Testament Interpretation of His- 
tory (London: The Epworth Press, 1946) ; G. Pidoux, Le Dieu qui vient (Neuchatel: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1947) ; E. Jacob, La Tradition historique en Israél (Montpellier: Faculté de Theologie 
Protestante, 1946). For brief, popular treatments, cf. H. H. Rowley, The Rediscovery of the 
Old Testament (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), pp. 83-107; J. P. Hyatt, Prophetic 
Religion (New York and Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947), pp. 76-117. For an 
extremely important treatment of the biblical view of history, with focus on the New Testament, 
cf. O. Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit (Zirich: Zollikon, 1946) ; English translation by F. V. 
Filson, Christ and Time (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950). 
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destiny in history which it imparted, Israel was carried over crisis after 
crisis, frustration of hope, and even national extinction, to live through 
the ages and to confer a blessing on mankind. 

Nowhere in ancient times was Israel’s faith put to severer test than in 
the humiliation of the Babylonian exile. Yet nowhere is the dynamic of 
that faith, with its sense of God’s activity in history, set forth more clearly 
than in the prophecy addressed to that situation found in Isa. 40-66.3 Be- 
cause of present limitations of space we might well focus our discussion 
upon it. 


I 


In the ensuing discussion at least two points must be kept in mind. 
First: the Old Testament understanding of history was in no sense a phil- 
osophy of history which proceeded from an analysis of events to an induc- 
tive attempt to discern patterns in them. On the contrary, it was a facet 
of Israel’s faith in God. Essentially, it rested in the belief that God con- 
trols history and that in history he reveals his judgment and his purposes. 
It was, then, the interpretation of events and of the course of history in 
the light of that faith. Perhaps it might better be called a “theology of 
history.”* Second: although this theology of history is at its noblest in II 
Isaiah, it must not be imagined that it was anything new or unique with 
him. Still less can it be discussed in isolation as an abstract doctrine— 
that would leave it a pale, bloodless thing. On the contrary, it is intimate- 
ly related on the one hand to Israel’s notion of the activity of God and to 
her confidence in her status as his chosen people and, on the other, to 
her entire eschatological hope. None of these traits is new with II Isaiah, 
but all are more or less constants in Israel’s theology. Indeed they were 
inherent in the nature of Israel’s faith from the beginning. 

1. Israel always believed in a God who could and did control events, 
who in the events of history revealed his righteous judgment and saving 


power. 





3. Discussion of critical issues is out of place here. In common with unanimous scholarship, 
the writer believes in a Second Isaiah. To him must certainly be assigned Chaps. 40-55. As for 
Chaps. 56-66, the writer has never been convinced of a Third Isaiah, nor is he content to break 
the material down among a number of authors of varying date. While he feels that C. C. Torrey’s 
interpretation in The Second Isaiah (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1928), is much too neat, 
and while he rejects Torrey’s effort to date the prophecy late in the 5th century, he believes the 
fundamental unity of the whole may be defended (allowing, of course, for some expansion and 
addition). Little or nothing in these chapters need date long after 516. The writer hastens to 
add his personal conviction that the inspiration of the chapters, and their authority as the Word 
of God, is in no way impaired by the discussion. 

4. Hyatt, of. cit., p. 85, uses this—to the writer’s mind—happy term. 
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While the Israelite of course saw the hand of God in small daily events 
—rain, the seasons, the harvest, birth and death, good fortune and ill— 
it was primarily in great national events, victory or catastrophe, that he 
saw God’s power revealed. God is the Lord of history. Every reader 
knows how real this was to the prophets. God is high above the cosmos, 
his power inescapable (Amos 9:1-4, Isa. 2:10-17, etc.). He summons 
Assyria or Egypt or Babylon as the instruments of judgment (Amos 6: 14, 
Isa. 7:18 f., 10:5 f., Jer. 5:15-17, etc.). His is the power to give the earth 
to whom he will (Jer. 27:5-8) ; the nations are his tools, their pride he 
can bring down (Isa. 10:7-19), his is the power to defeat the greatest 
nation and to save his people (Isa. 10:33 f., 37:33-36). Nowhere is this 
clearer than in the Deuteronomic histories (especially in Judges), where 
every turn of national fortune is understood as the direct activity of God 
to punish a rebellious people and to save them in times of repentance. 
The prophets did not, of course, suggest that God caused, and was there- 
fore responsible for, everything that took place. That was a problem 
they did not logically attack. But through all the events of history they 
saw him working out his purpose; he was in ultimate control. 

Although it is in relatively late literature that this is given its clearest 
statement, there is no evidence that Israel ever thought of her God in any 
other way. In spite of all the broadening and deepening of the under- 
standing of God which the passing years brought, nothing could be more 
wrong, in the writer’s opinion, than the attempt to trace a fundamental 
evolution in Israel’s theology.’ In the earliest literature which we have 
we see already a God powerful over nature and history.® It is he who 
humbles the pride of Pharaoh and engulfs his army in the sea, who gives 
his people victory over Amalek, Sihon, and Og, who cleaves Jordan in 
twain, brings Jericho’s walls to the ground and strikes terror into the 
heart of the Canaanite. He brings the plagues, the waters of the sea, and 
the wind (Exod. 15:1-17), the heavenly bodies (Josh. 10: 12 f., Judg. 


5. As in most of the older handbooks, and recently I. G. Matthews, The Religious Pilgrimage 
of Israel (New York: Harper and Bros., 1947). 

6. A much larger mass of material must be assigned to the earliest period than was formerly 
thought. Among pieces composed in the roth century and before are: the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5); Josh. 10:12 f.; the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49) ; the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 33; cf. 
Cross and Freedman, Journal of Biblical Literature LX VII [1948] pp. 191-210); The Balaam 
poems (Num. 23-24; cf. Albright, Journal of Biblical Literature LXIII [1944] pp. 207-233) ; the 
Song of Miriam (Exod. 15; cf. Albright, in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, H. H. Rowley, 
editor, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1950, pp. 5 f.) ; numerous Psalms (e.g. 29, 67, 68, etc; cf. 
ibid.) ; also the David Biography (II Sam. 9-20, I Kings 1-2) and no doubt others of the Samuel- 
Saul-David stories. Further, even if we grant that the stories of the Patriarchs, Exodus and Con- 
quest (in parallel recensions commonly called J and E) received final form only in the 9th and 
8th centuries (the writer prefers an earlier daté), they must be assumed to contain material and 
to rest on a chain of tradition centuries older. 
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5:20), and the rain (Judg. 5:4, 21) to the aid of his people. True, God 
does not always fight for his people; when they have sinned he delivers 
them to the foe in battle, as at Ai (Josh. 7) or at Aphek (I Sam. 4). But 
even here is seen the hand of God; there is no suggestion that he has lost 
control of events. 

That God is Lord of nature and history is in the texture of Israel’s faith. 
It is an aspect of the Mosaic God, who was not only superior to the pagan 
gods, but of a totally different sort. The ancient paganisms were all poly- 
theistic, with dozens of gods arranged in complex pantheons. These gods 
were for the most part personifications of the forces of nature or other 
cosmic functions, and without any particular moral character. Their will 
could be coerced in the ritual (which re-enacted the myth) so that they 
would bestow on the worshipper the desired tangible benefits. In such 
religions no moral interpretation of events, or indeed any consistent in- 
terpretation, was possible, for no one god ruled history. The ancient 
paganisms were, therefore, quite “historyless,” and concerned only with 
the temporal well-being of their adherents. 

The faith of Israel was wholly different. Its God stood quite alone, 
without consort, without progeny, and so without mythology. He could 
not be depicted in any visible form. It was he who, even in the old crea- 
tion story (Gen. 2:4 ff.), created all things without assistance or inter- 
mediary. His very name Yahweh claims for him this function.’ And 
though he works now in the fire, now in the storm, or appears to his 
people now in Sinai and now in Canaan, he is never identified with 
heavenly body or element, or tied to any place of abode. He appears to 
his people and exhibits his power where he will. He is no personification 
of natural force to be appeased by ritual; he is a personal Being who acts 
in nature and history, and whose moral will is simply to be obeyed.° 

Whether, or in what degree, the Mosaic religion deserves the name 
monotheism is an oft-debated subject which is far beyond the bounds of 
this paper. Certainly monotheism was not so early a logically articulated 
doctrine, and certainly the full implications of it were centuries in being 
drawn. Equally certainly not every man in primitive Israel shared the 
high theology of Moses (a phenomenon observable in any church), and 
some that did do so tended to lapse from it, while others later incorpo- 


7. “He who causes to be what comes into existence” ; so W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), p. 197 f. 

8. The moral character of early Israel’s faith is abundantly illustrated in the Decalogue which, 
in a form underlying the parallel versions in Exod. 20 and Deut. 5, is, in the writer’s opinion, cer- 
tainly Mosaic; cf. H. H. Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1950), P. 159. 
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rated into Israel’s structure were but lightly baptized pagans, with the 
result that religion in many circles may have been anything but mono- 
theism. Yet in that Mosaic religion ascribed all power in creation and in 
the universe to one God, in that it not only ruled other gods out of Israel 
but also deprived them of any function in the universe and rendered them 
nonentities, it seems to the writer that the term monotheism is justified.’ 
It was because Israel knew of but one God, a personal, moral Being who 
created and controls the universe, that she always viewed the events of 
history as the revelation of his moral will. 

2. Further, Israel always believed that this one God had in the past 
acted mightily in her behalf, specifically that he had chosen her, entered 
into covenant with her and made her his people. 

Israel never doubted that she was a chosen people and that, further- 
more, this choosing had taken place in history. Israel’s beginnings are, 
therefore, linked to historical events as surely as are those of Christianity. 
Although this choosing is traced back to Abraham, in all the Old Testa- 
ment the heaviest stress falls upon the Exodus and the subsequent cove- 
nant. It was here that Israel had her real beginning as a chosen people.” 
The memory of the Exodus towered over the national consciousness. 
The prophets hark back to it repeatedly. Here was the unforgettable 
example of the power and grace of God (Amos 2:9-11, Mic. 6: 2-5, Ezek. 
20:5 ff.), here he carried Israel as a little child (Hos. 11:1), here he 
married her as a wife in the covenant ceremony (Hos. 2, Jer. 2:2 f.) and 





9. The writer’s position is that of his teacher, W. F. Albright (cf. op. cit. pp. 150-207). Even 
if Albright’s definition (p. 207) does include elements not proper to a definition of monotheism 
(so H. H. Rowley, Expository Times, Aug. 1950, p. 335), what it does include justifies the use 
of the term. The writer confesses that he misunderstood Rowley’s language in reviewing the 
latter’s book (cf. ibid. p. 336, note 4) but, having now understood it, he still cannot agree. He 
would not grant that “monotheism was abandoned by Israel in Palestine” (his own word “de- 
based” was little better). That is to put it too generally. No doubt it was widely abandoned, 
widely debased, but never entirely abandoned so as to have to be rediscovered. Early Israel never, 
of course, debated theoretically the existence of other gods. But such relatively early passages as 
I Kings 18:27, Judg. 6:31 scarcely speak of Baal as if he were really a god. Indeed, if a god is 
deprived of all that makes him a god, is allowed no function in the universe, no part in creation, 
no myth, no worship (and all this Mosaic religion did), then it is a question if that god is believed 
in as a god. If this is so, the question of the theoretical existence of these beings would then no 
more prejudice the right of the Mosaic religion to be called a monotheism than the belief, often 
instanced in Christianity, in unseen spirits prejudices the right of the latter faith to the same title. 
The writer feels that his differences with Rowley are largely verbal. Early Israelite monotheism 
must not be overbid. There can be no quarrel with the term “incipient monotheism” (ibid. p. 
338) if by that is meant such qualifications as described above. But is this not still monotheism? 
It might similarly be asked if incipient tuberculosis deserves to be called tuberculosis, even if it 
has not yet exhibited the full implications of its power. 

10. On the relationship between the two traditions cf. H. H. Rowley, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Election (London: Lutterworth Press, 1950),pp. 19 ff. and the references there, especially K. 
Galling, Die Erwahlungstraditionen Israels (Giessen, 1928). The patriarchal narratives are by no 
means to be viewed with the once-fashionable hypercriticism; cf. Albright, op. cit. pp. 179-189. 
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claimed her loyalty forevermore. But the people no less than the prophets 
were confident that they were a nation chosen of God. Amos spoke to a 
people to whom it was a commonplace. The origin of this national con- 
fidence can be sought nowhere other than in the memory of the Exodus 
events themselves." 

A hypercritical attitude toward the Exodus narrative and the work of 
Moses can no longer be justified.’* There can be no doubt that a group 
of Israelites were slaves in Egypt, that Moses, moved by a tremendous 
revelation of God, led them thence to the accompaniment of events so 
stupendous that they were never forgotten, and that he then led them to 
Sinai and there entered into covenant with them to serve this God alone 
and to obey his covenant law.” Israel thus emerges into history as a tribal 
league, a sort of primitive theocracy, a union of brother clans around 
the worship and under the law of the covenant God. No other constitu- 
tion did they need or want until, in the pressure of history, there arose 
the monarchy. 

But far more important than the actual events was the interpretation 
Israel laid upon them in the light of her faith. The deliverance from 
Egypt was viewed as an act of God’s unmerited grace. Never does the 
Old Testament suggest (the old Exodus narrative does not tire of stressing 
the complaints and cowardice of an unworthy people) that Israel was 
chosen for any merit that was in her. The covenant was no more than 
a grateful response to that grace; God in his grace delivered Israel, Israel 
in gratitude chose God to serve him evermore. And, although the cove- 
nant was not properly a bargain—it was not between equals—it neverthe- 
less partook of the nature of a bargain in that it was mutual and bilateral. 
God would give Israel a destiny as his people, would defend and establish 
her, but only if and so long as she served him alone and strictly obeyed 
his righteous laws. 

Thus a deeply moral note was injected into Israel’s notion of her place 
in history as a chosen people. It is a note sounded in the oldest Exodus 
narrative (Exod. 19:4 f.) and which, often forgotten, became the main- 


11. So, e.g., Rowley (op. cit., pp. 22 f.) who differs with J. M. P. Smith (p. 16), W. A. Irwin 
(p. 19, note 3) and others who argue that Israel’s belief in her election was a late development. 

12. Cf. Albright, op. cit. Chap. IV; Rowley, ibid. 

13. The fact that the word “covenant” is an especial favorite of later writers (it occurs rarely 
at all in the early prophets) cannot be used to prove it a late idea. The idea is on every line of 
the prophets and, indeed, their message makes no sense without it. And it does occur in the 
earliest sources (Exod. 19:3-6, 24:1-8; cf. Rowley, op. cit. pp. 45 f.). W. Eichrodt (Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, Vol. 1; 2nd edition; Berlin; Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1948) has been 
criticized (e.g. R. C. Dentan, Preface to Old Testament Theology, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950, p. 63, and Kdhler’s cutting remark quoted there) for laying too much stress on the 
covenant but, in the writer’s opinion, he is fundamentally in the right. 
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spring of the prophet preaching.’* “Now therefore if ye will obey my 
voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then shall ye be mine own possession 
from among all peoples.” Negatively, this meant that Israel could never 
take her destiny and place as a chosen people for granted; it was morally 
conditioned. She was no Herrenvolk favored by God because she de- 
served it. Nor was her God a sort of national genius, blood kin to her, 
whose worship and favor were posited in the scheme of things. Hers was “ 
a cosmic God who in an historical act had chosen her, and whom she in 
a free, moral choice had chosen. The covenant was neither mechanical 
nor eternal; as it had been made in history, so it could be voided in his- 
tory. Her God was not obliged to favor her. In the calamities of history 
she might see his discipline warning her to more perfect obedience. Post- 
tively, it meant that the end of Israel’s existence in history could never 
be herself or the enjoyment of this world’s goods. In history she had a 
destiny: to be the people of God. In history she had a duty: to serve the 
purpose of that God. She was early to have an inkling that that purpose 
did not end, but only began, with her (Gen. 12:3, 18:18, 22:18, etc.).” 

3. If the foregoing were fixed beliefs in the texture of Israel’s faith, it 
is not surprising that a third should be added: history moves to an end, 
the establishment of God’s rule in the earth over his people. History to 
the Hebrew mind was eschatologically orientated. The God who is mas- 
ter of history, who formed a purpose in the past and chose Israel as the 
people of that purpose, will act to bring that purpose to an end. Yahweh 
is “the Lord of the End of things.”””® 

This, too, was latent in Israel’s covenant faith from the beginning.” 
For if in the covenant God had demanded of his people complete loyalty 
and righteousness, he had promised them that he would protect them and 
establish them in the land of his promise. And he was powerful to do so, 
and his word was faithful. What outcome, then, could history have but 
the fulfillment of promise, the establishment of God’s chosen people 
under his rule in peace? In any case, from earliest times Israel exhibited 
a robust faith in the future. And while this early hope certainly partook 
of an earthy flavor, it certainly had in it the seeds of an eschatology. 
There is the assurance of the good land promised for an inheritance in 





14. Cf. Rowley, op. cit. pp. 45 f. and the splendid quotation from E. Kénig there. 

15. This is certainly not universalism, but it is at least the seeds of it; cf. Rowley, of. cit. pp. 
66 f.; North, of. cit. p. 26. 

16. North, of. cit., p. 127, quoting Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and 
Development, p. 227. 

17. In this we agree with W. Eichrodt (op. cit., 1, pp. 240-257) whose splendid treatment of 
the whole topic is highly to be commended; cf. Pidoux, of. cit., pp. 49-52. 
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the old Pentateuch narrative (cf. also the ancient poem, Exod. 15:13, 
17). God will give them defense from all their foes (Num. 23:21-24, 
24:8 f.) and will make of them a great nation (Num. 23:9 f., 24:5-7; cf. 
Gen. 12:2, 18:18, etc.). They will live in unimagined peace and plenty 
(Gen. 49:25 f., Deut. 33:13-17), until the divinely sent leader appears 
(Gen. 49:10, Num. 24:17-19). 

Whether this deserves to be called eschatology probably is a matter of 
definition. Certainly Old Testament eschatology, properly so called, 
received ‘its definitive form much later. But there is already here the 
lively faith that history moves to a destination under God, that there is 
telos in history, such as no ancient paganism produced. That this faith 
had already become a conceit entrenched in the popular mind by the 
8th century is clear from the “Day of Yahweh” hope which Amos had to 
combat (Amos 5:18-20)."* Efforts have been made to find the origins 
of Old Testament eschatology in Babylon or Egypt.’? But the very ex- 
istence of an eschatology in these quarters is an unproved assumption. 
Indeed, because of its historyless nature, it is doubtful if ancient paganism 
could have produced such a thing. To seek its origins in the putative 
Enthronement Festival of the Hebrew monarchy,” aside from the ques- 
tion of the existence of such a thing in Israel, raises the question why 
Babylon, which certainly did have it, did not produce an eschatology.” 
However much a royal ideology, or the frustration of national hope, 
might or did color Israel’s future hope, it never could have produced it. 
The origins of that hope must be sought in Israel’s religious heritage itself. 

In any case, it gave to Israel’s faith a conquering and dynamic quality: 
the end of history is in the hands of God. Even though the prophets 
wheeled on the popular conceit and announced that the hoped-for day 
was “darkness and not light” for Israel (Amos 5: 18-20), a day of cosmic 
upheaval and woe (Amos 8:8-10, Zeph. 1:7-18, etc.), they never 





18. North (of. cit., p. 131) among others, while (p. 127) agreeing that Amos’ conception of 
the Yom Yahweh was eschatological, doubts if the popular hope was. True, not every popular 
hope of a good future deserves the name. But the people did not long for a day of Yahweh (i.e., 
a day of victory), they desired the Day, a day such as even Jeroboam could not give them, the 
day of the entrance of God into history to establish his glorious rule. Cf. H. Gressmann, Der 
Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie (Gottingen, 1905), p. 155; Eichrodt, of. cit., p. 
244; Pidoux, op. cit., p. 49. 

19. E.g., Gressman, of. cit., p. 45; H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit 
(Géttingen, 1895); J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1934), pp. 336 ff. 

20. E.g., S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II (Oslo, 1922) ; H. Schmidt, Die Psalmen (Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament, Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934), p. viii and passim; and many others. 

21. Pidoux, op. cit., p. 50. Mowinckel’s effort to account for it by reference to the extreme re- 
ligious vitality of Israel is, as Eichrodt (op. cit., p. 254) remarks, to substitute one X quantity 
for another. 
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doubted that it would be God’s doing. It was his righteous judgment on 
evil men, the end of it his exaltation (Isa. 2:10-17). Nor did they ever 
lose hope that beyond catastrophe there would be a glorious future for 
the pure remnant of God’s people. There would be a return to the 
| ancient days (Isa. 1:26), to the Exodus loyalty and a new betrothal 
(Hos. 2:14-20), a new covenant (Jer. 31:31-34). There would be a 
return to the Eden paradise, peace with God, peace on earth (Isa. 2: 1-4 
=Mic. 4:1-4; Isa. 11:6-9, 32:15-20). There would be the rule of the 
, Prince of David’s line in justice forevermore (Isa. 9: 1-7, 11: 1-5, 32:1-8, 
, Mic. 5:2-4).¥ History is and remains eschatologically orientated. At the 
end of history is the Kingdom of God. 
, These three beliefs, then, are constants in Israel’s faith: that God con- 
, trols history and in it reveals his righteous judgment and saving power; 
. that God chose Israel in history and summoned her to destiny as his 
people; that God has a purpose in history toward which history tends— 
the establishment of his Kingdom over his people. 





II 


One would think that such a faith would make a people sufficient for 
all things, and so it would. But the careful reader of the Bible knows that 
this exalted theology, which imparted such a sense of destiny in history, 
ran grave risk in certain circles of being prostituted into something else, 
; a semipagan thing quite at the mercy of history. There was the tendency 
to rob Israel’s destiny in history of its moral quality, to stop still the 
march of history on the Israelite state. And this left her wide open to 
tragedy. 

1. One sees this most clearly in Amos. One sees there a society torn 
asunder, with all vestiges of the classless simplicity of the tribal league 
gone beyond recall. Oppression and injustice are rife. There are many 
shrines and they are busy (Amos 3:4 ff.). But it is clear that the land is 


22. For a convenient catalogue of the forms which Israel’s hope took, cf. Pidoux of. cit., pp. 
39-48. Regardless of their authorship, this class of passages is not to be removed to the post- 
exilic period as Duhm and others of the Wellhausen school used to do. Still more fundamentally 
mistaken was the effort of A. von Gall (Basileia tou Theou, Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1926, esp. 
Chap. 6) to derive Hebrew eschatology from Persian sources. Nor can the figure of the Messiah 
t be denied eschatological quality (e.g., A. Bentzen, Messias-Moses redivivus-Menschensohn, 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948, pp. 32-36, and references there). Perhaps it might not satisfy 
the definition of eschatology in later Jewish and Christian theology (end of the aeon, end of the 
h universe). But it does depict the rule of Yahweh over his people toward which history moved. 
Since it is inconceivable that the prophets believed that the rule of God, once set up, would ever 
be destroyed, it represented to them the goal of history, the “last things.” We must agree here 
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; with Mowinckel (quoted from a Norwegian journal, Bentzen, of. cit., p. 34), ““Wer sagt “Messias,’ 
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shot through with pagan practices (Amos 2:7 f., Hos. 4:1-14) which 
have quite rotted the moral character of the nation. It is equally clear 
that religion is a cultic affair; it utters no moral rebuke, but has as its aim 
the procurement of tangible benefits through the assiduous cultivation 
of the ritual. Yet with it all is the unshakable confidence that Israel is 
God’s people. Thus they dare to yearn for the Day of Yahweh (Amos 
5:18), for this is his day of judgment when he will destroy Israel’s foes 
and establish Israel in glory. 

This is certainly nothing but the perversion, the rigidifying and mech- 
anizing, of the covenant faith and the whole notion of election. Israel 
is a chosen people, therefore a meritorious people, therefore a favored 
people, therefore God will protect Israel. The bilateral nature of the 
covenant, the contingent nature of its promises, has been forgotten. It 
is no longer realized that God demands, as the price of being his people, 
the exclusion of all other gods and the strictest obedience to his righteous 
will and that, if this is not done, God can turn in anger against his people. 
In short, a blasphemous identification has been made between Israel’s 
destiny in history and the fortunes of the Israelite state, between God’s 
purpose in history and the maintenance of the well-being of that state. 
Israel has halted the purpose of God in history dead in its tracks and 
fixed it—on themselves. 

2. Now this perverted notion was not novel in Amos’ day. On the 
contrary, it was a fixed idea in the national mind, entrenched beyond 
budging. It had had a long process of growth which we cannot here trace 
in detail.” 

In any case it represented an injection of paganism into Israel’s heri- 
tage. The very notion of a God who can be pampered by sacrifice to the 
point where he will yield benefits, of a God whose function it is to main- 
tain the well-being of a state, is essentially a pagan notion. The threat of 
paganism dates back at least to the Conquest, when Israel confronted the 
superior material culture of Canaan and, in taking over her land, took 
over her agrarian way of life, her cities, and her shrines. It would only 
be natural that many would begin to regard Baal as a necessary part of 
the agricultural order and apostatize to his worship, or begin to address 
Yahweh as if he were Baal. The threat could only be heightened as Israel 
incorporated foreign blood into her structure. Habiru tribesmen (Josh. 
24) and even Canaanites (cf. the names in Josh. 17:1 f. with the list in 
12:7 ff.) were early incorporated into the tribal league and, with the con- 





23. The writer has tried to sketch some of the elements in it in his article in Interpretation, 
I, 2 (April, 1947), pp. 160-167. 
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quests of David, foreigners by the thousands became Israelites. Many 
of these had, no doubt, swallowed only the most diluted dose of Yahwism 
(cf. the early mass conversions to Christianity and reflect on the results). 
It may be assumed that the outward-looking foreign policy of Solomon 
and some of his successors, with the attendant latitudinarianism (I Kings 
11: 1-8), had only facilitated the process. 

It is true that there had been at no time a lack of those who sensed the 
danger and fought it. It is true that, when Ahab and Jezebel sought with 
a high hand to impose a foreign paganism, the nation exploded from 
beneath in a mighty reaction that sought to cure the disease by copious 
blood-letting. Yet it is one of the easiest read lessons of the 8th century 
prophets that not only pagan customs, but pagan attitudes of mind as 
well, had embedded themselves in the Israelite soul. And, with it, Yah- 
weh became less of the God who summons his people to destiny in history 
and more of a benign preserver of the status quo, like any good pagan 
god, whose major function it is to protect the turn of the seasons, to bring 
the rain and the crops, to defend the people from plague within and foe 
without—and all this for the price of a sacrifice. 

This perversion of Israel’s religion was undoubtedly heightened by the 
prestige brought to the monarchy, especially by David and Solomon. 
The steps by which Israel, in the press of circumstance, changed from a 
tribal confederacy to a dynastic state are beyond our present subject. 
Enough to say that the monarchy signified a fundamental change which 
must have had effects reaching down to the very last man in the nation.” 
Yet, although it evoked a never-dying tension, it produced Israel’s Golden 
Age. Never again would she see the like. In one brief generation Israel 
had been transformed from a confederation hard pressed even to exist 
into a self-conscious, united nation of some consequence in the world. 
Most of the land thought of as “promised” was now, for the first and last 
time, in Israelite hands—a fact she never forgot. And, with it, she en- 
joyed what was for her an unexampled material prosperity. The Davidic 
state made an unforgettable impression. It should not surprise us if many 
began to feel that Israel’s historic destiny had been realized in it beyond 
fondest dreams: the promise to Abraham of a “great nation” (Gen. 12:2, 
18:18, etc.) is here amply fulfilled, God has established his people under 
his anointed. 

This feeling could only have been aggravated by the rise of a state- 
fostered religion. The role which David played in bringing the Ark to 


24. The writer has tried to sketch some of these in “The Age of King David,” Union Seminary 
Review, LIII, 2, pp. 87-109. 
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Zion, thereby making himself the protector and patron of the covenant 
faith, and which Solomon played in building a temple there, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. And, although there were some who viewed the pro- 
cedure with suspicion (II Sam. 7:5-7), it cemented religion and state to- 
gether as nothing else could have. Even though the North rebelled from 
the house of David, Jereboam found it necessary to forge a similar link 
between his state and the national religion (I Kings 12: 26-29, cf. Amos 
7:13). 

To be sure, Israel could never deify the state, at least not to the extent 
that this was done elsewhere in the ancient Orient. The king was not a 
god, as he was in Egypt. Nor could he ever properly be regarded as a 
divinely ordained mediator of the national “salvation,” a sort of “living 
Messiah” as in the Babylonian New Year ritual. On the contrary, the 
Israelite viewed the state as a human institution, remembering that it 
was founded in history by his own action, not God’s.” Yet there existed 
the mortal danger that religion would be placed entirely at the service 
of the state. If the state supports religion, let religion support the state. 
Let it not criticize the state, but let it bring all the weight of its ritual into 
the task of appeasing the Deity in its behalf. And if this is done, God 
will for his part eternally defend the state. He will establish the line of 
David forever (II Sam. 23:5, 7:11-16), he will raise up the “tumbled- 
down hut of David” (Amos 9:11 f.) and bring back the glory of the 
Golden Age, for that is the end of history.” Thus all the purposes of God 
in history were made something realizable in terms of the present order. 

3. Against this mischievous identification of God and state the pro- 
phets protested with all their might. The kingdom of Israel is simply not 
the Kingdom of God, and it is not God’s function in history to establish 
it as such. True, the prophets did not for one moment surrender belief in 


25. So, e.g., H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948), p. 339; North, of. cit., pp. 121-125. The question of the divine king and the existence in 
Israel of a so-called Enthronement Festival, after the pattern of the Babylonian New Year, is a 
very complex one into which we cannot go here (cf. Mowinckel, op. cit.; also Myth and Ritual, 
S. H. Hooke, ed., Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933; also North, ibid., Bentzen, of. cit., pp. 
8-10, for further bibliography). Of course, the existence of such a ceremony in Israel is not a 
priori impossible, for the monarchy absorbed many pagans and these brought pagan attitudes 
with them. But the evidence for it rests almost wholly upon an interpretation of certain Psalms 
(e.g., Pss. 2, 24, 47, 93, etc.). Historical documents contemporary with the monarchy know 
nothing of it. It seems more likely that the Psalms in question, like so many others, were taken 
over from Canaanite models and, although the language of myth is there, were given in the 
Israelite cultus a wholly new meaning. A deified king is too foreign to the Israelite mind to be 
accepted easily. Although the king is called the “son” of the deity (e.g., Ps. 2:7), the stress must 
fall on the concept of adoption. 

26. Needless to say, the prophets, notably Isaiah, although they made use of the David idea to 
describe the consummation of God’s Kingdom, injected into the concept a moral note which we 
may believe was lacking from its popular counterpart. 
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the election of Israel. Still less did they doubt that God would in the end 
accomplish his purpose in history. But this fruition, they saw, lay beyond 
the judgment which must inevitably fall on the sinful nation. Thus Amos 
leaped upon the popular longing for the Day of Yahweh, saying in effect: 
God will indeed intervene in history to accomplish his purpose and to 
judge his foes, as you say—but you are among his foes! In short, Amos 
and all the prophets re-activated the bilateral nature of the covenant 
faith: the covenant demands faithful obedience and, if it is not produced, 
the covenant is voided. “Call his name Lo-ammi; for ye are not my 
people, and I will not be your God” (Hos. 1:9). So it was that the 
prophets lashed out at the worship of the little, historyless pagan gods 
which turned the people from their historic destiny, and the unbrotherly 
greed which spat upon the covenant law and tore the covenant brother- 
hood to tatters. They demanded repentance as the price of putting off 
the doom and, when it was not forthcoming, they called doom down like 
lightning from heaven. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the prophets were not able to put more 
than the slightest dent in the popular conceit. True, under the flail of 
their preaching and the catharsis of history, efforts were made, when the 
time was ripe, to reform. But the reforms (as the reader of Jeremiah 
knows without being told) never reached deeply into the heart and mind, 
but only produced a burst of activity in the temple (Jer. 6: 16-21; 4:3 f., 
14). Indeed reform but added to the conceit of rightness with God and 
the confidence of having cancelled the doom by doing all that God re- 
quired. This can be abundantly documented from Jeremiah. Judah 
had the temple (7:4) and the law (8:8 f.), peace with God was theirs, 
no evil should harm them—-so their paid prophets assured them repeated- 
ly (5:12, 8:11 f., 14:13). To say differently was both heresy and 
treason, and quite enough to get one lynched, as Jeremiah knew (Chap. 
26). Nor did the preview of doom which the year 598 brought cure 
the delusion. By 594 we see the people plotting rebellion (Chaps. 27-28), 
apparently under the impression that they were the pure Remnant to 
whom all the future belonged. And as the midnight hour was about to 
strike (21:1 f.) they are still expecting God to intervene as in the days 
of old when Sennacherib “came down like a wolf on the fold.” And not 
one inch could Jeremiah budge them. 

4. Upon this fatuous people, which had so misread its history and mis- 
taken the character of its God, there fell in the year 587 the ultimate 
national calamity. Viewed as a physical catastrophe alone it was a crush- 
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ing blow. Very few nations would ever have survived it. It is true that 
the number deported to Babylon was not large,”” and we have no evidence 
that life was unduly severe for them there. Yet the fact remains that the 
exile represented a major disruption in the life of Israel which is simply 
not to be minimized.” Aside from the deportees, thousands had been 
killed and other thousands had fled. All the major cities—including 
Jerusalem with its temple—lay in ruins and were not rebuilt for many 
years. Of the people that escaped, an ever larger number turned their 
faces from their wrecked homeland and sought opportunity elsewhere. 
Albeit on a small scale—for Judah was a tiny land— it was a calamity 
of total proportions. Even a very tough faith might not have recovered 
from it. 

But to a people nurtured, as the Jews had been, on such a false hope 
as to the course of history it could have been something like utter dis- 
illusionment. It was something far deeper than the humiliation of a 
proud and patriotic people; it was a sort of a theological crisis. For the 
popular theology, voiced by temple prophet and priest, had said it 
couldn’t happen—God wouldn’t allow it. Judah was his people and his 
Kingdom. But now history had not led up to the longed-for Day of Yah- 
weh and the establishment of the Kingdom; it had brought the end of 
that “kingdom” and the victory of paganism. In any case despair gripped 
the people. Some, semipagans that they were, no doubt reasoned that the 
Babylonian victory was evidence that Marduk was mightier than Yah- 
weh. Such would quickly succumb to the temptation to abandon their 
ancestral religion and sink into paganism. Others cried out that God 
was not fair (Ezek. 18:2, Jer. 31:27, Lam. 5:7).”% While others, the 
sincerest and best of them, could do no other than conclude that the doom 
declared by the prophets had indeed fallen, the covenant had been 
broken, historic destiny was at an end. “Our bones are dried up and 
our hope is lost; we are clean cut off” (Ezek. 37:11). 

That the exile was not the graveyard of Israel’s faith might be regarded 
as little short of a miracle. But the miracle lay in the very nature of that 
faith itself which, not least because its God was Lord of history, could 


27. The totals in Jer. 52:28-30 add to 4,600. Granting that this counts only adult males, the 
grand total could hardly have been much over thrice that number. 

28. The efforts of C. C. Torrey (cf. Ezra Studies, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1910; 
Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930) and others 
to do so have now been quite thoroughly refuted by recent discoveries. Cf. Albright, op. cit., pp. 
246- 250; for a recent and splendid statement of the matter regarding Ezekiel, cf. C. G. Howie, 
The Date and Composition of Ezekiel (Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1950). 

2g. It is interesting that the problem of the divine justice was for the first time seriously agi- 
tated in this period: cf. Jer. 12:1-4,Hab. 1:1-2:4, Ezek. 18. 
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never be defeated by history. And, however much the majority may have 
misinterpreted that faith, there were others—among whom Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel stand out—who had not. While others wondered if God was 
in control, or whined that he was not fair, these prophets tirelessly as- 
serted that the catastrophe is the righteous judgment of God on a sinful 
people. That they did so say was itself a much needed cushion against 
tragedy. Suppose the only voices of religion to be heard were those of 
the professional religionists declaring it couldn’t happen! Had this been 
the case, the end might have been a wholesale abandonment of faith. 
But here were the best voices of that faith explaining calamity precisely 
in terms of faith— and a calamity explained in terms of a faith can never 
destroy that faith. Nor did they ever relinquish confidence that God had 
a future for his true people. Jeremiah’s vision of a new covenant (31:31- 
34) written on the hearts of God’s people, and Ezekiel’s vision of a resur- 
rected nation with the spirit of God in their hearts (Chap. 37), are 
moving to us today, and must have been most profoundly moving then. 
Meanwhile, they said, God is not far away, but is accessible to his own 
wherever they are (Jer. 29:12-14, Deut. 4:29, Ezek. 11:16). Thus the 
prophets rallied the stubborn national consciousness of the Jew, and en- 
couraged him to remember who he was. 

Yet, although the exile was far from the extinction of Israel’s faith— 
indeed it was even then assuming the shape it was to bear for centuries 
to come—it is clear from a reading of Isa. 40 ff. that the danger to it con- 
tinued to be immense. The feeling of being cut off from the past and from 
God continued strong (Isa. 50:1, 49:14, etc.). It could hardly have been 
otherwise. These were uprooted people, their homeland and their heri- 
tage far away. Their faith, as too many had construed it, had deceived 
them. And now they are thrown into the middle of a world vaster than 
most of them had dreamed of. There is wealth such as not even fabulous 
Solomon had had, there are cities beside which Jerusalem is a paltry 
village, there is military power irresistible, there are temples to put the 
one on Mt. Zion to shame, in which one might see the costly images and 
gaudy ceremonies of Marduk, Nabu, and the rest (Isa. 46:1 f.). Just 
what place is there in such a world for Yahweh, the erstwhile protector 
of a ravaged petty state, whose ruined temple gaped to the sky on a moun- 
tain in Judah? 

The way, in short, was still open to a wholesale loss of faith. There 
was every temptation for one simply to sink into the background and 
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cease to be a Jew. No doubt many did.” Israel’s faith could no longer 
continue as the parochial thing so many of its adherents had conceived 
it to be. It must show itself—as, let us not dare to forget, all religions 
must—vast enough to embrace this great world and its tragedy, or perish. 


III 


Now Israel’s faith did rise to the challenge. That is plain to the reader 
of the latter chapters of Isaiah. This prophet in many ways said the last 
and highest that Israel’s faith had to say. What is more, he phrased it 
with a power and a beauty that leaves one stumbling for words to express 
it. But if II Isaiah was able to do this, it was precisely because he had 
laid hold on the mighty constants of Israel’s historic faith and had 
squeezed from them the last drop of meaning: there is but one God who 
was, is, and always will be in control of history; he chose Israel for a 
purpose in the past and he has a yet more glorious destiny for her in the 
future; as he has formed a purpose in the past, he will surely bring it to 
victory—the establishment of his Kingdom on earth. 

1. There is a vaulting hope in these chapters. From first (40: 1-11) 
to last (66: 10-14) the pages are suffused with light—light like the sun 
(60:1-3). It is as if the hell and the horror had been left behind, and 
one is moving up a high, bright windswept plateau to the very doors of 
. the Kingdom of God. No doubt this hope was fanned by the instability of 
the Babylonian Empire after the death of Nebuchadrezzar, and especially 
by the meteoric career of Cyrus in the decade before 539. No doubt 
many had been led to hope for what the prophet proclaimed: the dark 
days of humiliation are over (40:1 f., 48:20 f., 52:1-12). But we shall 
be quite wrong if we understand the hope here as mere optimism over the 
happy turn of political events. It rested rather in an indomitable faith 
in God. 

Here is the One God beside whom no other exists (44:6; 45:18, 22; 
46:9). He stands in incomparable majesty high above the universe; the 
very stars of heaven do his bidding (40: 12-26). It should be obvious that 
such a God cannot be likened to anything. The other gods? They are 
so many chunks of wood and metal (46:3-7). They can effect nothing 
in history because they are nothing (41:21-24). The centuries-long 
prophet polemic against idols here reaches its climax in a reductio ad 
absurdum of idolatry. With savage irony the prophet taunts the gods 


30. Direct evidence for the period of the exile is lacking. For evidence from a somewhat later 
period, cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948), p. 162. 
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with their nonexistence, and satirizes the sodden stupidity of any one 
who would make a god out of a tree (44:12-17). Here is the purest 
monotheism—although it is not, as so often said, only now being dis- 
covered. The monotheism inherent in the Mosaic faith, which had for 
years been becoming ever more explicit (cf. Jer. 2:11, Deut. 4:35), is 
now a self-conscious doctrine: there is but one God. 

But if only one God exists, then he is in absolute control of history. 
This again is not novel with II Isaiah, but no one ever gave it clearer ex- 
pression. God has created all things (45:12, 18) and is in complete 
authority. He formed a purpose of old and called Abraham and Jacob 
as servants of that purpose (41:8-10, 51:1-3). Is it conceivable that 
midway in the career of history he will quit his purpose in defeat? That 
would be unimaginable dishonor to his name (48:11). He started a plan, 
he will finish it; he is the first and the last (44:6, 48:12), Lord both of 
creation and the end of things. He can, therefore, and he will. True, 
there was the calamity of exile. Let Israel understand quite clearly that 
that was a well-deserved penalty for sin (42:24 f., 48:17-19). It was 
no defeat for God, for even there he was in control of history (a thing 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel had said endlessly). And he still controls history. 
Even great Cyrus, unknown to himself, is the tool of God’s purpose (44: 
28-45:4). It was God who summoned him (41: 2-4, 25; 46:11), the end 
of his career will be the glory of God (45:6). Since all this is so, let Is- 
rael not fear (40:27-31), but let her have faith that God will bring 
history to the end for which he created the world, called Abraham, and 
led Israel from Egypt: the establishment of his people (51: 1-16, cf. vss. 
2, 9 f., 16). God intends to rule over all the earth (45:23). Here, tri- 
umphantly, are the constants of Israel’s faith in the God of history: God 
has acted, does act, will act to bring his purpose to a successful conclusion. 

2. In the light of this unshakable faith in God as the Lord of history, 
the whole prophecy is suffused with an eager expectation: a “new thing” 
is about to come to pass beside which all the great things of the past pale 
(42:9; 43:18; 46:9; 48:3, 6-8, etc.).” In this new thing Israel is to 
participate, not for any merit in herself—for she is blind and deaf (42: 
19) and utterly contumacious (48:1-8)—but for the sake of the very 





31. That Cyrus should be called God’s “anointed” (45:1) may seem surprising. But it is no 
Messianic title and is to be compared with Jer. 27:6, etc., where Nebuchadrezzar is called God’s 
“servant.” 

32. For recent discussions cf. C. R. North, “The ‘Former Things’ and the ‘New Things’ in 
Deutero-Isaiah,” Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1950), pp. 111-126; A. Bentzen, “On, the Ideas of ‘the Old’ and ‘the New’ in Deutero- 
Isaiah,” Studia Theologica, Vol. 1, Fasc. I-II (Lund, 1947), pp. 183-187; also op. cit. pp. 55 f. 
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honor and purpose of God (48:9-11). But what is this new thing? It is 
clear that the career of Cyrus and the prospect of deliverance from 
Babylon stand in the foreground (e.g., 48:14, 20 f.), but it is equally clear 
that there is more here than that. The reader is struck with the recurring 
motif of the highway through the desert (40:3-5, 41:18, 43:16-18, 
48:21, 49:10 f., etc.). It does not take more than a little reflection to see 
that this is vastly more than a literal prediction of a marvellous journey 
back to the homeland. It is the imagery of the Exodus. On occasion 
(notably 51:9-11) there is linked to a reference to the Exodus (vs. 10) 
an allusion to the ancient creation myth (vs. 9), in which the god (in 
the Babylonian version Marduk) cleft asunder the Chaos Monster (in 
the Babylonian version Tiamat, but here in the West Semitic form, 
Rahab) in order to create the world. It is as if the prophet wished to 
say, in poetic language, that the struggle with primeval chaos begun in 
creation, and resumed in the Exodus when God created for himself a 
people, is now again to be taken up.” There will be a new Exodus far to 
overshadow the old. But, as the old Exodus was for Israel its national 
beginning, the new Exodus could only mean a new beginning.* There is, 
therefore, for Israel a new national beginning, a future more glorious than 
the past. God will establish for himself a people—that was the very pur- 
pose of the creative struggle (51:16). 

But as the old Exodus was the scene of the covenant which made 
Israel a people, II Isaiah is concerned to say that the covenant still stands. 
Israel had certainly broken that covenant and there was every reason to 
believe that God had cast her off (49:14). Jeremiah had spoken of a 
new covenant to be made one day with a new Israel (31:31-34). II 
’ Tsaiah rather speaks of a revitalized covenant. There has been no “di- 
vorce” between Israel and God (50:1). In language charged with emo- 
tion he declares that the “divorce,” so movingly described by Hosea, was 
but a momentary estrangement. God has, in his everlasting mercy, taken 
back his “wife” Israel (54: 4-8), and with her has made an eternal cove- 
nant of peace (54:9 f.; cf. 55:3 where this is identified with the cherished 
hope of the eternal covenant with David). Arising from tiny beginnings 
in the loins of one man, Abraham, to become a great nation (51:1 f.), 
but now tiny again, Israel shall bring forth an unbelievably numerous 





33. Cf. J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture, I1I-IV (Copenhagen: Povl Branner, 1940), 
p. 602; North, The Old Testament Interpretation of History (London: The Epworth Press, 
1946), p. 48 f. 

34. The New Exodus idea is not wholly novel. Hosea (2:14-20), Jeremiah (31: 2-6, 15-22) 
and Ezekiel (20:33 ff.) had, in various ways, entertained a similar thought. 
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progeny (49:20 f., 54:1-3). But this is no mere political revanche; it is 
the glory God will give Israel in the establishment of his purpose in 
history (60:1-8). 

3. It seemed to the prophet that the intervention of God in history, 
the victory and the Kingdom of God, was right there at the door. History 
moves to its end, the great eschatological drama is about to commence. 

It is as if the prophet is witnessing the birth pangs of a new creation 
(66: 7-9). In almost shocking language he depicts Almighty God him- 
self in the agony of travail (42:14-16). Through the prophecy from end 
to end run two parallel motifs. On the one hand is the imagery of the 
judgment, the Day of Yahweh. It is seen in the awful picture of Chap. 
34: ruin, blood, fire, smoke, stench, and desolation.* And we are left at 
the end with the worm that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched 
(66:24; cf. also 63: 1-6, 49:26, 50:2 f., 51:6, etc.). “Opposite this is the 
imagery of the new creation: nature rejuvenated (35:1 ff., 41:19, 55:13, 
60:13, etc.), long life and peace (65:20-23), peace in nature (vs. 25), 
peace with God (vs. 24). It is again the primitive Eden peace (51:3), 
long disrupted by sin, now once more restored in the fruition of God’s 
purpose (the New Testament will speak of a New Adam). It is the rule 
of God over creation at the issue of history, it is the coming Kingdom 
of God. Indeed the prophet sings of a new heaven and a new earth 
(65:17-19) so eloquently that the author of the great New Testament 
apocalypse, when he wished to speak of the ultimate triumph of God 
over all the forces of evil, could do no better than borrow the same lan- 
guage (Rev. 21:1 ff.). 

But is this more than the transfiguration of Israel’s dream of national 
glory? It might seem not, but for one thing. II Isaiah drew the logical 
conclusion of monotheistic faith and interpreted all the future in the 
light of it: if there is but one God, if this God rules all men and all history, 
if the judgment of God is upon all people—then there is but one God for 
all people. The Kingdom of God is to be worldwide (45:22 f.). The last 
implication of Israelite monotheism is therewith extracted. Israel’s faith 





35. The writer is aware that many of the passages cited in this connection are widely denied to 
II Isaiah. Discussion of critical issues is impossible here, but the writer does not believe that 
objective evidence warrants such a course. As to Chaps. 34-35, although he is not certain that 
they are the integral parts of the prophecy that Torrey would make them, The Second Isaiah, 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, pp. 122-126, 279-301), he agrees with Torrey’s in- 
terpretation of them. They fit well into the thought of II Isaiah, and there are strong stylistic 
links as well (cf. R. B. Y. Scott, American Journal of Semitic Languages, 52 (1935-36), pp. 178- 
191; A. T. Olmstead, idem., 53 (1936-37), pp. 251-253. 
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has burst its banks “like a torrent, the breath of Yahweh driving it on” 
(51:19), and has become the vehicle of world religion.* 

Of course II Isaiah did not invent a God whose purpose reached be- 
yond Israel. It is a principle latent in monotheism itself and had been 
hinted at in the ancient epic (Gen. 12: 1-3, 18:18, etc.) , plainly expressed 
by Amos (9:7), and announced explicitly by the Deuteronomic historian 
(I Kings 8:41-43). Yet it had never been a very popular idea, and was 
not to become one (indeed its limited popularity even yet may be re- 
garded as an index of defective monotheism). It was much more to the 
taste of the “natural man” to look upon foreigners as existing for the 
purposes of judgment only. Here, as in so many other things, it remained 
for II Isaiah to take hold of a latent and not widely recognized principle 
and hammer it into a self-conscious article of faith: God intends to rule 
over the whole eayth, and foreigners are invited to accept that rule 
(45:22 f., 49:6, etc.). And although Jews do not lose their place of pre- 
eminence, the worship of foreigners will be equally acceptable (56:6-8). 
Indeed some of them will be made priests and Levites (66: 18-21) .” 
Here indeed is a wide-hearted theology. Nothing will be heard like it 
until we hear One say, “I say unto you that many shall come from the 
east and the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 8:11). 

4. But there is one further point, and that the highest and deepest of 
all. For all his abounding confidence in the certain victory of God, II 
Isaiah never imagined that that victory would be cheaply bought, still less 
that it would be conferred effortlessly on a favored, spectator people. On 
the contrary, he knew, as every prophet knew, that election is for destiny 
and requires a duty. So it was that, in the light of this triumphant theol- 


ogy which filled history with meaning, he summoned Israel anew to its — 


destiny as the people of God. 

Now it would be fair to say that so far, for all of the nobility of his 
thought, II Isaiah has advanced nothing essentially new. The tallest 
possible edifice of Hebrew theology is his, but others had laid the founda- 





36. The writer simply cannot agree with those, recently N. H. Snaith, “The Servant of the 
Lord in Deutero-Isaiah” [Studies in Old Testament Prophecy], ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1950), p. 191, who would regard the prophet as “essentially nationalistic.” This 
is to fly into the face of the plain meaning of the prophecy. True, Israel is to occupy a privileged 
place, but the place of foreigners is anything but “entirely and debasingly subservient.” Torrey 
(op. cit. passim) is eminently right on this point. 

37. The writer prefers this interpretation with Torrey (op. cit., p. 471), J. Skinner (Isaiah Vol. 
II, in The Cambridge Bible, Cambridge: The University Press, 1922, p. 254) and others. If 
reference is only to Jews there would seem to be no point in saying it. Many Jews in other lands 
were already priests and Levites by birth. 
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tion. But now we come to something totally unique. There steps before 
us the queerest figure, a figure almost without ancestry or progeny in 
Israel, a figure so strange that neither Israel nor we know what to do with 
him: the Suffering Servant of Yahweh. To be sure, the concept was not 
indeed without antecedents.” But nowhere does one have a more in- 
escapable feeling that the whole is more than equal to the sum of the 
parts. Indeed it befits one to have his shoes from off his feet, with the 
recognition that he stands at one of those places where the Divine has 
more than usually touched the spirit of man. 

Although the Servant is to be seen in many places in the prophecy, we 
see him with especial clarity in the so-called “Servant poems.” We see 
him elected of old for a purpose, kept in reserve till the fulness of time 
(49:1 f.). And, when it seems to him that all his labor has been in vain 
(49:4), there is revealed to him the fulness of his mission: to restore 
Israel itself to God, and also to mediate God’s salvation to all the world 
(49:5 f., 42:6). But this mission is to be a queer one: no conquest and 
glory, only quiet labor, infinite patience (42:2 f.). Yet the Servant will 
not give up till the victory is won (42:4), nor will he cease to intercede 
with God day and night (62:1, 6 f.). It is certain that his mission will 
bring him suffering, but schooled in God’s school he will accept it (50: 4- 
6), confident that God will vindicate him (50:7-9). And in Chapter 53 
we see him, unlovely, rejected and suffering (vss. 1-3), led away like a 
lamb to the butcher, yet going without complaint (vs. 7). Only belatedly 
do men realize that he was suffering for no sin of his own, but for theirs 
(vss. 4-6), that he had made of his very life a sin offering (vs. 10). But 
beyond the ultimate sacrifice God highly exalts him (vs. 12), and he is 
permitted to see the “seed” of his sacrifice, the numerous progeny of the 
Kingdom (vs. 10). 

But who is the Servant? No problem of Old Testament exegesis is 
more difficult.” Yet it is certain that too rigid an interpretation does 
violence to the evidence. The figure of the Servant must be allowed a 
certain fluidity. Now it is Israel, the chosen of God for a purpose (so 


38. Cf., e.g., J. P. Hyatt, “The Sources of the Suffering Servant Idea,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, III, 2 (1944), pp. 79-86; Bentzen, op. cit., pp. 42-71 and references there. 

39. 42:1-4 (5-7), 49:1-6, 50:4-9, 52:13-53:12. First isolated by B. Duhm (Das Buch Fesaja 
in Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, Gottingen, 1892, 4th ed. 1923), the limits of the 
poems and their relation to the prophecy is much debated. The writer finds them an integral part 
of the prophet’s thought. The Servant is equally clearly seen elsewhere: e.g., 61: 1-3, etc. 

40. Merely to list the relevant literature would take pages. The reader is urged to consult the 
excellent study of C. R. North, The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), which discusses everything that has been done on the subject and arrives at 
what are, in the writer’s opinion, very sane conclusions. For a briefer selection of relevant litera- 
ture and a splendid discussion, cf. Rowley, op. cit., pp. 111-120. 
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usually in the book) ; now it is the elect in Israel, the true Remnant of 
Israel (e.g. 49:3, 5), the “pursuers after righteousness” (51:1, 7). But 
then it overshoots all that Israel ever was and becomes an individual 
figure (Chaps. 50, 53), a Messianic figure—the leader of Israel’s new 
mission, the “new Moses” of the new Exodus.” But here is the vital point 
in the prophet’s preaching to his people: however the Servant is pictured, 
the Servant mission is always laid before Israel as her destiny in history 
(e.g. 50:10). Israel is to follow the Servant, to take up the cross of the 
Servant, to share in the Servant’s redemptive mission. The Servant can 
no more be separated from Israel than Christ can from his church, to 
which he said, “If any man will follow me, let him deny himself and 
take up the cross.” 

Needless to say, there is here a far deeper interpretation of suffering 
than had ever been heard before. Men have always desired an explana- 
tion of tragedy, and those beaten Jews of that day must have needed it 
desperately. Prevailing Jewish belief would have understood suffering 
as the punishment for sin (53:4b, cf. the Book of Job). The prophets 
had explained the national calamity in precisely those terms, and II 
Isaiah had seconded the explanation (42:24 f.). But it was obvious 
even then that this was not a completely satisfactory answer. Deserts 
and awards did not always balance, as Habakkuk saw on a national level 
and Job on a personal one. It was easy for the Jew to feel that his people 
had suffered out of all proportions to their deserts. Israel had “received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (40:2). How is the overplus 
to be explained? 

Now Israel’s faith had, in fact, already reached far beyond an equa- 
tion of suffering and sin. She knew that there was a suffering which came, 
not from having sinned, but precisely from having done the will of God. 
Her prophets had been living illustrations that to obey and to proclaim 
the Word of God costs exactly suffering. Jeremiah was a prime and recent 
example of the cost of choosing the Kingdom of God above the Kingdom 
of Judah. He became, in his own words, like the Servant “a tame lamb 
led to the slaughter” (Jer. 11:19). Understanding men in Israel knew 
this. But here is something far higher. For here suffering is not merely 
a consequence of the Servant’s task—it is the organ of it. His very re- 
demptive work is to be accomplished by means of suffering. And Israel 
is to be the people of the Servant—that is her destiny in history. It is her 





41. The last especially Bentzen, op. cit., pp. 51, 64 ff. The writer’s position on the point ap- 
proximates that of Franz Delitzsch long ago and, more recently and with many variations, those 
of Torrey, North, Rowley, Bentzen, and others, who regard the Servant as a fluid concept. 
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destiny to be the agent of establishing God’s Kingdom in the world, and 
that through her suffering. For it is through vicarious sacrifice, the in- 
nocent for the guilty, that the redemptive process proceeds. Here suffer- 
ing is not explained; it is transcended in the purposes of God. Here the 
Old Testament faith leaps clean beyond itself and becomes partaker of 
the New. 

But we must end with an anticlimax. There will be no apologies for 
this, for the anticlimax is not of our own making, but is written in history. 
The Servant had few progeny. True, the great missionary message of II 
Isaiah was not lost. It finds its echoes in later writings (notably the Book 
of Jonah), and Judaism certainly did make proselytes. But Judaism never 
properly became a missionary religion.” On the contrary, it drew ever 
more tightly into itself. Nor did the Servant catch the popular fancy. 
While there are a few hints of a lowly and suffering Messiah in later 
literature (e.g. Zech. 9:9, 12:10), they are very few. The Jews did not 
want a suffering Messiah. They, like ourselves, desired other things. 

But the mighty theology of history of II Isaiah lay dormant until “the 
fulness of time” and emerged to become that of the New Testament, 
with this difference: “Today hath this scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears” (Luke 4:21, cf. Isa. 61:1 f.). There came One who in his ministry, 
his abnegation and his death quite literally “took upon him the form of 
a servant” (Phil. 2:7)—and that because he understood what he did 
and intended to do so.® And when this same One said to his disciples— 
his church—“Go ye into all the world,” he did no more and no less than 
lay upon them the Servant destiny. 

The prophet faith in the God of history is thus mediated to the church. 
And it is desperately important that we lay hold of it afresh, for without 
it we can do nothing. Without it we shall become no more than a busy 
organization which can summon men, indeed, to a thousand tasks—but 
to no destiny. We shall become a group of people who hope to find in 
church service, correct belief, and activity, if only these are plied assidu- 
ously enough, shielding from the adversities of life and the blows of his- 
tory. We shall become an institution of society whose chief end is to foster 
the well-being of society. We shall imagine that the redemption of man 
awaits our efforts and that we actually have the means to accomplish this 
end. And such a church is condemned to cower before history no less 





42. Rowley, op. cit., p. go and the references there. 
43. The writer must acknowledge that the importance of this insight was first brought home to 
him upon reading, some years ago, the splendid treatment of John Wick Bowman, The Inten- 
tion of Jesus (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943). 
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than the paganisms of ancient times. Specifically it is condemned to 
tremble before militant Communism, its present-day foe and judge, for 
Communism for all its unspeakable evil has a view of history and sum- 
mons men to unquestioning destiny. We shall not meet this foe by external 
activity alone. We shall not dispose of it merely by pointing out that its 
view of history is a sort of upside-down Hegel, had at second hand (which 
even if right side up and at first hand would hardly satisfy). We shall 
meet it with a mightier faith and a more dynamic sense of destiny. And 
these we have right here for the grasping. 

The church is the people of a faith: a faith in the Creator God who 
long ago purposed to call for himself a people, and who has promised that 
at the end of the historical process there stands the victory of his King- 
dom. The church has no meaning save to enter history as the Servant of 
that faith, to witness to its coming victory and its present power. In this, 
and in this alone, does it become the church. It is true that faith is 
not subject to logical demonstration. Note that II Isaiah never tried to 
prove it. But into our ears, as into the ears of ancient Jew, come his words: 
“Who is among you—that obeycth the voice of his Servant?” (Isa. 50: 
10). It is to us no less than the summons to faith, to the laying hold on 
“things not seen.” And that is the strait gate and the narrow way by 
which, if at all, we shall enter into the Kingdom of God, the goal of all 
history. In the service of that Kingdom we shall find ourselves, and an 
abundant destiny. 


Between Two Worlds 


Eschatology and History 
by Paut S. MINEAR 


THE PAST CENTURY has witnessed a steady rise of interest in New Testa- 
ment eschatology and its relationship to history. Attention has been in- 
creasingly focused upon the biblical conception of the kingdom of God. 
This concentration of interest has yielded many important discoveries and 
advances in knowledge. It has also uncovered dilemmas which appear 
to be almost insoluble. It may be worth our while to take stock of the 
present situation, to define the impasse which present research has 
reached. This cannot be done adequately within the space of a single 
essay, but it may be possible to suggest a few of the more stubborn issues. 

It should be quite apparent to the biblical historian that he must deal 
not only with a literature written during the first century, but also with 
the literature written in his own century. Every historical reconstruction 
is very closely related to current philosophies of history. Each scholar 
finds some contemporary perspective congenial and orients his findings 
within that context; contrariwise, every responsible piece of historical 
study affects contemporary conceptions of the meaning of history. The 
historian stands, as Paul Tillich insists, on the boundary between two 
worlds, his work representing a dialog between those two worlds. 

A century ago Karl Marx was delivering his attack upon the Hegelian 
philosophy and its attitudes toward history. From another standpoint, 
Soren Kierkegaard-was challenging the right of the philosopher or the 
historian to define, to determine or to improve upon the Christianity of 
the New Testament. Since their day the influence of both has spread, 
although through channels which it is impossible to trace. Their work 
anticipated not alone the later crises in the history of western civilization 
but also the need for an interpretation of history more relevant to those 
crises than the prevailing forms of idealism. Since their day, our culture 
has been subjected to an epidemic of philosophers of history, each trying 
to discover the origin and direction of events, the rhythms and patterns 
in the process, the purpose and end of social conflicts. This epidemic 
shows no sign of abating. Whether one thinks of Spengler or Toynbee, of 
Sorokin or Sartre, of Berdyaev or Jaspers, he must confess that the inter- 
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pretation of history has become a major problem. Each effort to reduce 
the anarchical flux of events to a meaningful and consistent pattern leaves 
men more aware of the problematic character of all such efforts. Yet the 
search has continued with unabated vigor, and each exposition of the 
purpose of history has stimulated a fresh interest in what has been called 
the New Testament theology of history. 

The epidemic of philosophies of history has stemmed in part from the 
volcanic earthquakes which for more than a century have been shaking 
the foundations of western society. A comparison of 1848 and 1948 makes 
it clear that both belong in the same period. In both one notices wars, 
revolutions, the rise of nationalism, abortive but violent efforts to gain 
freedom, the breaking up of old empires, and the tentative construction of 
new ones. Throughout the century each new movement has claimed 
history’s support, but this claim has only half concealed a deep spiritual 
restlessness and rootlessness. Having elevated mundane hopes to the level 
of ultimate meaning, men have reacted to the collapse of those hopes 
with the qualms of vertigo, with the sense of standing on the dizzy edge 
of the abyss. What Toynbee has termed “a time of troubles” not only has 
produced erratic and even frantic efforts to decode the scrambled mes- 
sage of history; it has also hastened the decay of many once popular 
codes, such as those of Herbert Spencer and Adam Smith. It is not 
strange, therefore, that modern man has become apprehensive as to 
whether there is any single dependable purpose pervading the anarchies 
of experience. He needs to set his compass by a single magnetic pole, 
yet he becomes skeptical of the existence of such a pole in either space or 
time. 

Theologians have quite inevitably become involved in this problem. 
In every country of the Occident the leaders of Christian thinking have 
found themselves wrestling with the riddles of human destiny. One may 
instance Soderblom and Aulen, Barth and Brunner, Bulgakov and Bult- 
mann, Wendland and Thielicke, Macmurray and Bevan, Tillich and the 
Niebuhrs. Because of the depth of public anxiety, no theologian can 
speak effectively to our generation unless he speaks clearly on eschatology. 
It might be said that the most creative work of each of the theologians 
mentioned has been done where he grapples most seriously with the “na- 
ture and destiny of man.” 

The concern with eschatology has been one of the primary impulses to 
ecumenism among the churches, as they become aware of the need in 
this area and the poverty of their resources. Eschatology has also proved 
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one of the most difficult areas for ecumenical discussion. Underlying the 
differences between the younger and older churches, between the ortho- 
dox east and the orthodox west, has been the contrasting presuppositions 
concerning the nature and meaning of history. We frequently refer to the 
different cultural contexts and traditions of the various churches, but we 
seldom note that a major constituent in the cultural context is the un- 
conscious attitudes toward history that distinguish each culture. If, for 
example, one takes the essays on the nature of the church in the Amster- 
dam volume, and if he analyzes their differences, he will find that they 
stem not alone from confessional factors but from underlying perspectives 
on history. The progress of ecumenical discussion has made three things 
clear: (1) New Testament eschatology is absolutely basic to Christian 
faith; (2) its interpretation affects all areas of the modern church’s life: 
ethics, liturgics, orders, organization; (3) it is at present impossible to de- 
fine that eschatology in such a way as to establish a common authority 
and norm for Christian policies. 

Thus, at the end of a century in Occidental history, the course of world 
affairs, the development of secular philosophies, the movement of theo- 
logical concern, and the efforts toward ecumenical understanding—all 
these factors converge on the problems which we call eschatological. It 
is not strange that the various movements in biblical scholarship have 
gravitated toward the same center. No one today can doubt the central 
importance of the kingdom of God in Jesus’ message and mission. Nor 
can one doubt that the gospel ceases to be a gospel apart from its unique 
attitudes toward history. None of the major aspects of biblical theology 
can be separated from eschatology: Christology, soteriology, ethics, litur- 
gics, evangelism. Biblical scholars, like their ecumenical representatives, 
can agree on the centrality of the kingdom, but they are far from agree- 
ment with regard to the nature of the kingdom, the manner and time of 
its coming, its significance for all the cultural activity of men. Consensus 
on the importance of the problem merely accents the difficulties in solving 
the problem. At a time when men became obsessed with the need for a 
clear and convincing statement of the biblical understanding of history, 
scholars themselves seem less ready to meet the need by defining precisely 
what the New Testament means by the kingdom of God. To be sure, 
there are those who announce that a solution has been found, but analysis 
of the solution usually shows that it is premature, that it does not really 
solve the riddles. 

There have been scholars who have acclimated the kingdom of God 
within the horizontal movement of terrestrial time, thus making it a 
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useful support for personal morality, for humanitarian brotherhood, 
for radical economic revolution. Others have assigned the kingdom to 
the end of time, either as the ideal social order to be realized through 
gradual processes or as a dream that faded with the inexorable march of 
time beyond the expected terminus. Still others have lifted the kingdom 
to the transcendental dimension above time, equidistant from every 
moment of history, where it exerts a perennial judgment on all the cul- 
tures of men. The message of the New Testament concerning last things 
becomes a myth, which must either be deleted from the message ad- 
dressed to modern men or be defended as the symbolic truth underlying 
all experience. Some interpreters have thus preferred to place the king- 
dom in time; some have located it at the end of time; some have made 
it a realm above time. We have listened to exponents of futurist escha- 
tology, realized eschatology, inconsistent eschatology. 

None of these options has long received a consensus of scholarly sup- 
port. Each omits basic evidence provided not only by the New Testa- 
ment but also by the realities of Christian experience. Consequently 
there have been serious efforts to combine what appear to be contradic- 
tions into a single formula. There are those who insist that the New 
Testament outlook combines both realized and futurist eschatology. The 
kingdom is both in time and above time and at the end of time. It com- 
prises a realm that is both within history and beyond history. In its es- 
sence it represents a mythologized history and a historicized mythology. 
None of these formulas, however, is entirely convincing. They press 
terms beyond their accustomed usage. They often are a mark of foggy 
rather than of clear thinking, a confession simply that previous solutions 
are not genuine solutions. 

The inconclusive character of the arguments may be attributed in part 
to the categories of thought into which the message of the New Testament 
is forced. These categories themselves import into the discussions the 
presuppositions of a secular outlook on history. They are seldom used in 
a biblical way, even when dealing with biblical materials even the best of 
them assumes that somehow the problem will not be solved until we can 
substitute our own forms of thought for the biblical message. In all of 
them the two central categories are time and history. From Strauss to 
the present, men have assumed that they knew what these categories sig- 
nified. They have therefore tried to advance the circumference of de- 
pendable knowledge of God’s kingdom by relating it to these concepts. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, to place under closer scrutiny these words 
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by which our minds have tried to domesticate the meaning of the 
kingdom. 


Eschatology 


We begin with the word eschatology. What a load of professional 
barnacles it carries! What a host of connotations, pleasant and unpleas- 
ant, illuminating and obscuring! We seem unable to get along without it, 
yet it is not a word found in the Bible, nor is it indigenous to the structure 
of biblical experience, even though we use it to point to what is undeni- 
ably ubiquitous in the Bible. In origin, the word is Greek; in context 
and function, the word also belongs to a philosophical-speculative out- 
look. In our use of it, it betrays Greek habits and patterns of thinking, 
the habit of classifying all items of thought and experience into a sys- 
tematic structure of ideas. It reminds one of other words compounded 
with logos: ontology, psychology, cosmology, etc. It is this pattern of 
organization that most academic curricula follow, as well as the courses 
within the curricula, the topical outlines with the courses, the minds 
which teach and study those courses. With minds ordered by this pattern, 
we read a biblical teaching that refers to the kingdom of God. We look 
for the most appropriate pigeonhole for filing this data. Where does it 
fit more exactly than under the caption, eschatology? 

But the very act of classification may do violence to the evidence being 
classified. To men of the Bible, God’s kingdom is coterminous with none 
of the areas which we assign to the various disciplines. As the eternal 
sovereignty of God, it embraces both Being and Becoming; perhaps it 
should be treated within the field of ontology or metaphysics. As the 
hidden purpose of all existence, an invisible force which becomes visible 
in signs, it involves problems which we assign to the realm of epistemo- 
logy. As the final restoration of the primal blessedness of man and society, 
the pre-Fall unity of creation, it intrudes into the precincts of cosmogony 
and anthropology. As an order of reality that makes its presence known 
through its conflict with all the demonic powers within creation, it carries 
within itself the meaning of social and historical processes; it therefore 
merits treatment under the philosophy of society or history. As sanction 
and norm for the whole gamut of social and ethical behavior, it may be 
ignored by neither sociology nor ethics, whether theoretical or practical. 
Must we therefore, in studying the kingdom of God, break it up into 
different segments and assign these fractions to their appropriate depart- 
ments? Should we make an understanding of the kingdom a goal shared 
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by all of these fields, each making its separate contribution? Or should 
we consider it the context within which these studies derive their signifi- 
cance and pursue their work? Or should we permit faith in the kingdom 
to dictate a new division of the field of study into subdepartments that 
will accord more closely with the reality being explored? 

According to H. W. Robinson’ biblical writers take as axiomatic the 
view that the two ultimate realities are God and man, and that the king- 
dom of God includes everything that lies between, including the self, na- 
ture, and history. According to E. Stauffer, biblical thought about the 
kingdom represented the solution of four basic problems: das Urgesch- 
ichtliche, das Allgeschichtliche, das Antagonistische, and das Endges- 
chichtliche? Such a span of meaning is altogether too broad to fit the or- 
ganized compartments of our minds. Such a reality does not follow the 
neat lines which we use to bound the fields of knowledge in our effort to 
turn chaos into order. This reality embraces both the microcosm of per- 
sonal experience and the macrocosm of God’s eternal activity. The escha- 
tologist must therefore be both a jeweler and an architect. More than this, 
since the kingdom incorporates within its circle all processes of life 
and thought, the eschatologist must view himself and his work as proceed- 
ing within the context of the kingdom. This it may be impossible to do, 
but at least we should recognize the futility of dubbing one segment of 
early Christian thought as eschatology, and of treating that segment in the 


closing pages of a book on systematic or biblical theology. Perhaps the 
very term eschatology makes the understanding of God’s kingdom more 
difficult by suggesting false expectations and a wrong frame of mind. 
Time 

A related category which we consider necessary to the explication of 
eschatology is that of time. Every attempt to interpret the kingdom must 
relate it to what we call time. We have noted the tendencies to think of 
the kingdom as in time, or as beyond time, or as timeless, or as coming at 
the end of time. It is frequently assumed that our knowledge of time 
makes it possible for us to limit the kingdom to one of four options: it 
is either here but not now, now but not here, neither here nor now, or 
both here and now. Surely this absolutizes modern categories with a 
vengeance, assuming a prior knowledge which begs the whole question. 
Fortunately, advanced thought is seldom content with this naive “com- 
mon sense.” 


1. Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1946). 
2. Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1947), p. 4. 
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We have also noted the recent tendencies to distrust pat solutions that 
gain their plausibility by rejecting one side of an antithesis. The king- 
dom is a reality that is both present and future, both within and above 
time, both a consummation and an end of time. These paradoxes do 
greater justice to the evidence of the New Testament, but they do not 
satisfactorily meet the needs. They often sound more puzzling than en- 
lightening. They transform the message into something esoteric or ob- 
scure, whereas it should be an instrument to clarify the historical predic- 
aments of men. Why should this be so? I think that it is due primarily 
to the fact that in using these time-words we unconsciously substitute 
modern conceptions of time for biblical conceptions. The time-conscious- 
ness of the biblical authors is so different from the time-consciousness of 
the interpreter that misinterpretations creep in whenever the word 
time is used. 

One school of contemporary philosophy treats time as a form of human 
perception, a way of measuring subjectively experienced duration, a 
duration that proceeds at a tempo dictated by man’s apprehension of 
purpose or value. Time can stand still, or it can race forward, it can start 
and stop, it can be empty or full. Another school assumes that time is 
a form of historical process; intrinsic to all objective events, it proceeds 
at its own constant and measurable tempo, without regard to human feel- 
ings or dreams. Such a time provides the historian with a fixed line of 
reference along which to arrange the events which he studies. In con- 
trast to both of these concepts the New Testament views time as the 
form of God’s action, proceeding at a tempo determined by his purposes 
and subject at every point to his creative, redemptive will.’ The true 
character of time is not accessible to the mind of sinful man; only the 
man who has responded to God’s revelation with faith may discern the 
signs of his time, and know what he needs to know about its beginning, 
direction, and end. To be sure, this God-created time comes within the 
field of human perception; faith can perceive it, but faith perceives 
that the time is ordained by God, and that he can either hasten or delay 
his times. Faith does not determine or control God’s deeds, though it 
does determine whether men will participate fully in his times and in a 
true understanding of them. To be sure, this God-created time is also 
the form of creation, providing the basis of existence for all ci atures. 
But faith recognizes that this time is not subject to objective, constant, 
autonomous measurement; recognizes with fear that while the animals 





3. Cf. E. Stauffer, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 
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may know their times, man has a penchant for misinterpreting his time. 
Moreover, to faith the prevailing corporate estimate of the meaning 
of time may be just as faulty as the private estimate. We may thus recog- 
nize the: distinction between biblical and modern concepts of time, yet 
even when we speak of time as a form of God’s activity, our own mental 
habits make us assume that time (in the second sense) serves as a more 
definite and practical criterion for thought than God’s activity. We find 
it unnatural to conceive or to write history as the work of the Holy Spirit. 

One indication of this habit of ours is our preference for using the word 
in the singular: time. We thus assume that this reality is a single, all-in- 
clusive, unlinear, and unchanging aspect of things. Our nonbiblical 
philosophical and historical heritage makes this assumption seem entirely 
, reasonable. But the Bible more naturally speaks in the plural: times. 
, Each creature has its time. And each creature can move from one time to 
another. This difference is more far-reaching than it may seem on the 
surface. It helps to explain why we find it very difficult, when we use 
the term, to apply it to the specific creature to which it belongs on that 
occasion. This is why it is so strange to speak of the kingdom as coming 
to different creatures at different times (chronos) , as being the end of one 
time and the beginning of another, as being both present and future. 
This is why it is hard to think of a person being transferred from one 
time to another. 

Another indication of our habit of mind is the type of category we 
choose when we are looking for the true antithesis of time. Is time’s op- 
posite eternity, or the timeless, or something that is outside time? It is 
hard for the historian or the theologian to escape the influence of these 
antinomies. Yet this is not the way in which the biblical authors thought. 
For them the basic alternatives were between one time and another, one 
aeon and another, Satan’s Day or God’s. Man’s decisions and loyalties 
stand not at the point of contact between time and eternity, but between 
one age and another, one lord and his enemy. The right decision, in re- 
sponse to God’s activity, results in the transfer of a man from one realm 
to the other. Neither God’s act not man’s response is timeless; they are 
alike temporal, but temporal in a new sense, for entrance into the king- 
dom communicates a new consciousness of time, a new tempo for activity, 
a new duration which marks the growth from seed to harvest of a divine 
purpose that is now shared by man. Even in this effort to distinguish be- 
tween biblical and nonbiblical attitudes toward time, I have distorted the 
picture by using the term in the latter sense. A real dilemma then is this: 
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when the entire structure of our thought is based upon a conception of 
time that contradicts that of the Bible, how shall we speak of time at all 


in its connection with the kingdom without introducing ambiguities and 
confusion? 


History 


The interpreter faces a similar quandary when he tries to describe the 
kingdom of God by its affiliations with history. That it has such affilia- 
tions no one can doubt, since there is a well-nigh universal eagerness today 
to stress the historical character of biblical revelation. But the adjective 
“historical” has some advantages that may not accrue to the noun “his- 
tory.” When we call biblical perspectives historical, we distinguish them 
from the outlook of nature religions, from forms of mystical other-world- 
liness, from philosophical idealisms and gnostic cosmologies. A hundred 
writers seem to have fixed upon this as the prime contrast between the 
Hebraic and the Hellenic heritage.* In its negative use the term history 
has distinct advantages; but positively it is much less helpful. As a cen- 
tral category for dealing with reality, the term was probably not available 
to the New Testament writers, but had it been, I doubt if they would have 
relied on it as heavily as their modern interpreters. 

History is a word notoriously difficult to define, or to use without subtle 
and significant fluctuations in content. Some definitions, drawn mainly 
from Hellenic origins, use the term primarily to refer to a narrative, a 
story of past events, “that intellectual form by which we render account 
to ourselves of our own past” (Huizinga). In this sense there are almost 
as many histories as historians. Considered thus, the content of the cate- 
gory is neither sufficiently universal nor sufficiently stable to make it useful 
in expounding the kingdom of God. We seldom refer to this connotation 
when we associate the two terms, history and eschatology. 

The other definitions, drawn mainly from Germanic origins, conceive 
history as the things that have happened, the chain of significant public 
events, the total sequence of human lives. In this sense none of us ever 
knows or experiences history in its pure form, for in participating in 
events as well as in describing them, we are already interpreting them. In 
every event, personal purposes are embodied in action. In every interpre- 
tation, personal presuppositions and purposes are objectified. It is our 
form of perception that controls our estimates of meaning both before, 
within, and after each event. It is only by our definition that we have 


4. Cf., e.g., C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), 
O. Cullmann, Christ and Time, trans. F. V. Filson (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950). 
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attributed to the sequence of events the character of a single, all-embrac- 
ing process, objective to our gaze, organized according to an impersonal 
and autonomous time which we suppose is native to history. We assume 
that this category is clear, independent of our thinking, and stable in 
content. We have less adequate knowledge of the kingdom of God than 
of this very concrete stuff which we term history; therefore we try to in- 
crease our knowledge of that which we know hazily by reference to that 
which we know clearly. If we can describe the kingdom in terms of its 
relationship to history, then we will enhance our understanding of it. 

But do we know what history is well enough to do this? Isn’t the very 
problem with which eschatology deals created by our ignorance of this 
term? If we assume knowledge of what has actually happened, includ- 
ing its meaning and interconnectedness, are we not begging the whole 
question? We could study the whole sweep of biblical studies from 
Strauss to Cullmann and Dodd, and find dominant throughout the ac- 
ceptance of this unexamined assumption: we know at least what history 
means, though we cannot tell exactly, without a great deal of research, 
what the kingdom is. The writers of the New Testament would almost 
reverse this assumption. They would perhaps say that by virtue of their 
very creatureliness and their sin, men are bound to misinterpret what 
history is, but by sharing in the life of the coming kingdom the reborn 
man can understand that which has been hidden from the foundation of 
the ages. 

Let us note some of the consequences of this situation in modern schol- 
arship, where men have started from a prior understanding of history 
in their effort to grasp the meaning of the kingdom of God. We are 
familiar with various formulas used in this connection, formulas which 
speak of God’s kingdom as metahistorical, transhistorical, “beyond his- 
tory,” end-history, history of salvation, sacred history, mythological his- 
tory. Whatever the device we adopt, we usually include so much under 
the term “history” that virtually nothing is left to be assigned to the cate- 
gory “beyond history.”” And what is so assigned tends to be very ethereal, 
tends to fade off into wisps of fog, tends to be the emptiness beyond the 
horizons of the known. And if something concrete is assigned to this 
realm by one scholar, another will insist that such a datum really belongs 
in history rather than above it. And if this realm is made the home of all 
meaning and value, then there are many to complain that history itself 
has been emptied of meaning. None of these distinctions, intended to 
make clearer the two realities, draws the line in the same place or in the 
same way as the New Testament. 
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References to the writings of C. H. Dodd may illustrate this dilemma. 
As a historian his knowledge and ability are beyond cavil. His portrayals 
of the rise of Christianity, and of the empirical meanings of specific pas- 
sages are of a very high order. In the realm of history, of objective re- 
search, of problems that may be handled by available tools, he is entirely 
competent. But beyond the borders of what he calls history he finds him- 
self understandably ill at ease. He has made this category so broad that 
the concept of the kingdom loses much of the vitality and relevance it 
held for the first Christians. Since he speaks of history and the world of 
time as practically synonymous and as a single unitary process, he must 
speak of the incarnation as an invasion of history (hardly a biblical con- 
ception). The aspects of the kingdom that do not relate immediately to 
experienced history he must speak of as symbols and myths. He cannot 
conceive of an end of history because his definition excludes it; there- 
fore the confident expectation of the Parousia loses both its vividness and 
its power. This is how he describes the hope of the apostles: 

This sense of the immediate imminence of the eternal order and of Christ’s su- 
preme authority exerted out of the unseen world, took form in the belief that at any 
moment He might [sic] “come again in glory” and bring history to an end [sic].5 


Such exposition, it seems to me, distorts the outlook of the apostles 
without making it either more intelligible or more convincing to moderns. 
It subtly explains their hope in terms of its psychological values without 
proclaiming that hope as a challenge that compels the re-examination 
of present conceptions of historical process. 

The uncritical use of history as a fixed point of reference for dealing 
with eschatology is a major reason for the increasing popularity of the 
term myth in modern research. To Professor Dodd a myth deals with 
first and last things which can be spoken of only in symbols because 
... they lie, obviously, outside the order of time and space to which all factual 


statements refer. They are not events (as the historian knows events) but realities 
of a supra-historical order.® 


Surely this distinction between first and last things and events of space 
and time is sharper than biblical writers employed. And the correspond- 
ing contrast between myths and factual statements does violence to the 
kinship between the symbol and the fact which is essential to the meaning 
of either. Professor Dodd writes further: 





5. The Bible Today (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947) p. 78. 
6. Ibid., p. 112. 
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From Abraham to the end of the apostolic age the story is historical: it consists 


of actual events, directly related to the general course of the history of the world. 
. .. Creation, the fall of man, the Deluge, and the Building of Babel are symbolic 

myths. The Last Judgment and the End of the world, if they are not in the strict . 
sense myths, have a similar symbolic character.’ j 
This is far from convincing as an exposition of biblical thought. If we t 
may use Dodd’s terms for a moment, all history for the apostles was per- 

meated by mythological struggle and all events derived their significance r 
from the course and shape of this struggle. Unless Satan and God are at i 


work in these historical events, then the picture of the Fall and the Final 
Judgment lose all relevance. For them, also, all the myths were true 
stories of actual events, if by actual one means the continuing activity 
of the Creator and if by time one means the form of his activity. If it is 
God who is author of history, then the true narrative of all his acts must 
be more mythological than Dodd as an historian could allow, and the 
myth will be more historical than the myth-maker would wish. If God 
is the author, the historian who ignores this myth cannot produce a true 
history, even of factual events, nor can the myth-maker who ignores this 
history contrive an appropriate symbol of beginning and end. 

Perhaps the historian, in rescuing the Christian tradition from unhis- 
torical ways of thinking (a very great service, indeed), has been forced 
to place too great an accent upon the term history. Has he sufficiently 
baptized secular methods and concepts? Has he limited his field of study 
too much to those areas where his training has made him proficient? The 
Bible itself steadily brings every thought regarding history under critical 
scrutiny. Berdyaev may be right in his claim that the tyranny of the his- 
torical is the most deceptive and binding of all modern tyrannies. When 
we use the term history, we may simply be indulging in our own mytholo- 
gy, assuming that we are in a position not only to understand history but 
to describe God’s kingdom as a myth because it does not describe what 
to us is historically actual. But this desire to limit our thinking to what 
is historically actual may be a trap that deceives us as to what is actually 
historical. The kingdom of God may, then, provide the best description 
available for God’s creative and redemptive activity, and our historical 
reconstructions may be far less true and far less significant. We should 
not forget the biblical distinction between the hidden and the revealed. 
The coming of the kingdom is one way of articulating the process by 
which everything now hidden is being and will be made known. Either 
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the kingdom manifests the secret of all existence, or it is an idle dream 
that had better be forgotten. But whether the reader agrees with me 
on this point or not, I hope that the major point will be clear: the his- 
torian today faces a genuine impasse, because in dealing with the kingdom 
he is forced to use a category that does violence to the reality he wishes 
to describe. 

So much then for three quandaries which serve to indicate why present 
research in eschatology seems to yield so disappointing a harvest. There 
is real reason why the biblical scholar, when he sets a particular modern 
interpretation of eschatology alongside the Bible, quickly senses an ele- 
ment of incongruity; reason, too, why he finds it so difficult to produce a 
better interpretation. This may also help to explain why New Testament 
research has been so slow to provide theologians with the certified results 
which they could use in articulating an eschatology which modern civili- 
zation would respect and accept. It is also pertinent to the problem of 
ecumenical discussions, in which the effort must be made to expound bib- 
lical eschatology in such a fashion as to provide an authoritative norm for 
social and political policies. We are not yet, as biblical scholars, able to 
serve our colleagues with an agreed-upon reconstruction of New Testa- 
ment eschatology. However, although this positive service is beyond our 
reach, there are perhaps other contributions of a more negative sort. We 
may prompt all Christian scholars to examine their basic thought forms, 
to become alert to the ways in which our own perspectives distort the 
biblical outlook. The unresolved tensions between our habits of thought 
and those of the apostles may well disturb our complacency with our pro- 
fessional organization of things, our professional tools, and our narrow 
standards of professional competence. Every such occasion for humility 
may free us, if not from the necessity of using inadequate categories of 
thought, at least from the danger of absolutizing our presuppositions, and 
from the danger of restricting the work of the Holy Spirit to those chan- 
nels which conform to prevailing ideas of historical change. 














“To Him That Overcometh” 


A Meditation 


by Henry SLOANE CorFIN 


“The Lion of the tribe of fudah hath prevailed to open the book.” 
—REV. 5:5 


THE BOOK is the scroll of human history. It is written on both sides of 
the page because events throng in upon us. It is close sealed, and no man 
can open and decipher it. John, a prisoner in a concentration camp in the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, is puzzled by the bewildering happen- 
ings of his day, which have wrenched him from his loved churches, and 
which threaten them with persecution—‘the great tribulation.” But on 
Patmos, in the light of Christ, he arrives at an interpretation of history. 
It is not a preview of events to the end of time, but an insight into prin- 
ciples which govern the course of history in all times. 

Reading this final book of our canon as a whole, four principles stand 
forth for our guidance and encouragement: 


(1) The dominant secular civilization is doomed. A cry goes up: 
“Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen!” Her sin is self-sufficiency: “She 
hath glorified herself.” All cultures tend to become autonomous, and 
lose sight of their dependence upon God. Such pride inevitably brings 
on judgment. It is only “under God” that any nation, monarchical or 
democratic, endures. “Strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.” The 
nonreligious, nondependent nation, however mighty, is condemned, and 
men of faith, like John, wait calmly for its total downfall. No passage 
in his book is more dramatic than that which pictures the completeness 
of Rome’s collapse, and the mourning of those who did business with or 
had their gorgeous life in her (18: 18-24). 

(2) The world will rock unsteadily as calamity after calamity over- 
takes mankind. Readers of this book are often bored in the stretch from 
Chapters 6 through 16, because of the monotonous repetition of woes. 
There are first seven seals—and as each is broken a frightful catastrophe 
occurs. When the seventh has taken place, one feels there is nothing more 
that can befall wretched humanity. But almost immediately seven angels 
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come forward with trumpets, and as each trumpet sounds, a tragedy 
overwhelms the earth. And when the seventh trumpet has sounded, one 
is convinced that there is no suffering which unhappy man has not been 
compelled to endure. But after a brief interlude, seven bowls or vials 
are emptied one after another, and each is filled with woe for miserable 
mortals. 

All this is a penetrating insight into history. When a civilization, like 
the Roman in the first Christian centuries, or like the industrial western 
civilization of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, breaks up, the 
world does not soon attain stability. It reels under blow upon blow. We 
looked for tranquillity after World War I, and the earth was as unquiet 
f and threatening as ever, and World War II came. Then with VE Day 

and VJ Day we hoped for respite from strife, but ever since there has been 
e a “cold war,” and now who knows what awaits us? The Bible is a realistic 
book, and makes us face facts. This is the course of human affairs. A 


d shattering event, like a world war, does not pass and leave us at peace. 
n We are confronted with one prostrating experience after another as earth 
fl shudders and shakes. This is such a time as we live in. Can we “take it”? 


‘i (3) God in Christ is working out his purpose through the church. 
Seven little Christian communities are pictured in Chapters 2 and 3. 
d John does not flatter them. He praises in moderation: “Thou hast borne, 
and hast labored, and hast not fainted.” This is rare pastoral honesty, 
and it is heartening for us, for the poorest church which still continues to 





e work and worship can merit this commendation. “Thou hast a few 
d names even in Sardis which have not defiled their garments”—a compli- 
3 | | ment which can be given to the most deplorable Christian fellowship. 


And when John’s praise is greater, it is still measured with regard to 
Pp gr g 


e truth: “I know thy works, and thy love and faith and ministry and pa- 
d tience, and that thy last works are more than the first”—high praise for a 
e spiritually growing church, and the more appreciated from one so can- 
$s did and genuine. His frankness is patent: “I have this against thee,” and 


he specifies. And his blame is equally measured, and so the more crush- 
ing: “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” “Because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 





n mouth.” 

s. These small communities of believers are called lamp stands, with 
ef glimmering lights against the black midnight of a threatened world. The 
ot two qualities their members must possess are faith and steadfastness. 


Without these they are not employable by him who is in the midst of the 
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lamp stands. As to faith—the chapter which follows the description of 
the churches begins with a “door opened in heaven.” The seer contem- 
plates another realm, where the throne of God stands and about it the 
hosts of the redeemed and the denizens of heaven. A Christian must al- 
ways live in two realms, the seen where events menace, and the unseen 
where God’s will is done. Then as now such faith was essential if the 
series of impending disasters were to be met and overcome. As to stead- 
fastness—without it how could they take it, and take it, and take it, again? 
“To him that overcometh” is the crowning statement of the message 
to each church. Only overcoming Christians can follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth in that century or in ours. It is this bracing sum- 
mons which we must hear today. There is no prospect of tranquil days 
ahead; our earth will reel under repeated strokes; but the church of 
Christ has flourished before in such chaotic periods and will again, if we, 
her members, are of the calibre of our predecessors. Our eyes must be 
on the invisible; we must see the assured victory of him who is on the 
throne. 

The seer’s confidence that through the churches the purpose of God 
in history will be achieved rests not upon his trust in their members. His 
assessment of them warrants no such assurance. But “in their midst” 
is “One like unto a son of man.” Their strength lies in his fellowship 
with them. From him they draw their resources and continue to shine in 
the encompassing dark. John echoes Christ’s final promise, “Lo, I am 
with you always,” and is undaunted, when he looks at the present and 
prospective course of human affairs. Christ is indispensable to the 
church, and the church is essential to him for the achievement of his 
kingdom throughout history. 

(4) The consummation of history is the heavenly commonwealth. The 
holy city “comes down from God out of heaven.” For many decades now 
we have been taught a developmental or evolutionary theory of history. 
Tendencies in events worked out to their conclusions. But this theory, 
which may become rosily optimistic as it did widely in this country when 
men fancied themselves on an escalator, or which may become despairing 
when men see deterioration all about them and earth descending into an 
abyss, is not the biblical conception of history. For its writers, this world 
is God’s: he made it and he controls it. But men with freedom of choice 
prove recalcitrant and rebel, and God is pictured as “coming” into his 
world, to judge it and to redeem it. Old Testament poets sing: “For he 
cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth” ; and the New Testament looks 
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back to a glorious advent when God came in the Word made flesh, and 
looks forward to another advent at the climax of history. If the holy 
city were of man’s devising, it would bear the marks of our ignorance and 
sin. It arrives from him who alone is its architect and builder, “having 
the glory of God.” 

But this does not mean that man’s strivings and accomplishments 
through the ages go for nothing. “They bring the glory and honor of the 
nations into it.” Each in its unique history has acquired characteristics 
and capacities different from those of any other people. Every race, every 
nation has its excellencies. The commonwealth of God would be poorer 
if any of these were lost. The fabric of the holy city is divine—hence its 
perfection. And into it are brought the gains of man throughout the long 
education and struggle of his history. This assures that the final society 
remains “under God.” A judgment screens those who may enter—per- 
haps history itself is that judgment. And if one asks what this final com- 
monwealth of God is like, the reply is: “The throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it.” All life moves under the control of him who was re- 
vealed in the Life from Bethlehem to Calvary. “The Lamb is the light 
thereof.” The entire atmosphere is irradiated by his mind. This cleanses 
and heals, this sanctifies and renders magnificent all that is thought and 
said and done in that clime “where loyal hearts and true stand ever in the 
light.” Here the generations of mankind find themselves eternally in 
realms where the air they breath is love. 

And as for the citizens of the holy city, they are portrayed as useful— 
“his servants shall serve him”; as companionable—‘“they shall see his 
face”; as patently like him with whom they are—“his name shall be in 
their foreheads.” If any of us were asked what he hoped the discipline of 
life might do for him, would not the answer be: “To make me of the ut- 
most service; to transform me into a comrade of God and all his people; 
to educate me into such likeness to him that spontaneously I shall feel, 
think, speak, act with his goodness.” This is what the entire process of 
history produces in men and nations. 

As one closes this final book of the canon, he asks in wonder: How 
did its writer, confined in that concentration camp, worked to death as 
a quarry slave, ever arrive at this sublime conception of human history? 
The explanation lies in the opening vision. “In the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day” John hears a Voice, and turning sees One like unto a Son of Man. 
It is not the Jesus of Galilee or Calvary; but the same Jesus risen, en- 
throned, glorified, in the midst of his church. He announces himself as 
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“the First’—that Old Testament designation for God declares Christ 
privy to the divine secrets, behind the scenes of human events with an 
understanding of their meaning. “I am the last”—men had thought that 
the final word was theirs. They had taken him and nailed him on a cross, 
had buried him in a grave, and went home saying: “We'll see no more of 
him. Never again will he disturb our church or upset our country.” But 
within a few days he was the most potent factor in Jerusalem, and shortly 
throughout the whole Roman world. An English man of letters wrote 
flippantly, “Jesus trusted in God, and God let Him down.” Did God? 
There is no more certain fact of history than that Jesus became more 
alive and potent after his death than he had been before. The last word 
is his, not man’s. “I was dead”—no question of that brutal and seemingly 
conclusive interruption of his life and work. “Behold, I am alive forever- 
more.” John knew that Christ was alive; he had seen him at work among 
men along the Mediterranean seaboard, raising them from despair to 
hope, from selfishness to love, from worldlings into sons of God. “I have 
the keys”—what he has experienced supplies him with knowledge and 
skill to lead others successfully through these same overwhelming situa- 
tions. “The keys of death”—the humanly inevitable. Men may organ- 
ize associations to combat accidents and various diseases such as cancer 
and tuberculosis, but they never contemplate a society to abolish death. 
“It is appointed unto men once to die.” But down the ages followers of 
Jesus have confronted death unafraid: 


Peace, perfect peace; death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus hath vanquished death, and all its powers. 


“T have the keys of Hades”—the mysterious underworld. We may not 
hold the cosmogony of the first century, but for us, as for them, the world 
we know is surrounded by a vast world impenetrable by our sharpest 
minds. Every scientific investigation goes a certain distance, and can 
report, “this much we know”; but beyond there is that which baffles us. 
Always man’s outlook is severely limited. Who knows what may occur 
tomorrow? Who can guess what our earth will look like ten years from 
now? We must perforce live in uncertainty. But Christians live on 
undismayed. 


Peace, perfect peace: our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 








; 
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Is it any wonder that the gracious Figure who laid his right hand on be- 
wildered and frightened John, said to him: “Fear not”? And those two 
words are the gospel he is uttering to our generation of Christians in a 
time as menacing as that in which John found himself. Human history 
is tragic. It cannot be otherwise due to the disorder of man’s evil; but 
God reigns. Those who believe in him through Jesus Christ are confident 
that, whatever may be happening now or may threaten tomorrow, his 
purpose is being fulfilled. We are jubilant that he employs the church 
to achieve it under him. We strive to overcome the difficulties which 
beset us in his might. We look forward assured of the ultimate triumph 
and of the arrival of the city of God. We hear our Lord bidding us “Fear 
not. I am the first and the last. I have the keys.” 





The Bible and the Problem of 
Human Law and Justice 


The significance of 
two Ecumenical Study Conferences held at Treysa, Germany 
from Fuly 29 to August 7, 1950 


by WoLFGANG SCHWEITZER 


Reapers of this Journal are already familiar with some of the main fea- 
tures of the ecumenical study on “The Bible and the Church’s Message to 
the World” which has been launched by the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches.’ Each year since 1946 a special study con- 
ference has been convened to discuss some aspects of this enquiry.? The 
aim of these conferences was the publication of an international sym- 
posium, which has recently been completed.? Meanwhile the Study 
Department Committee decided, at its meeting in 1949, to concentrate 
during the coming years on three main subjects (in addition to some other 
problems which will also be studied further). One of them is the prob- 
lem of “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and Justice” which was the subject 
of the last of these conferences held at Treysa, Germany, early in August, 
1950. It is the purpose of this article to present a brief report on this con- 
ference* together with some remarks about a German study conference 
on “The Bible and Natural Law” which was also held at Treysa im- 
mediately before the ecumenical meetings. But first let us consider the 
ecumenical implications of the subject. 





1. Cf. Interpretation, III, 4, (1949), pp. 457 ff. 

2. The last conference (1949) produced some “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of 
the Bible” which have been reproduced in this Journal (October, 1949, II, 4). 

3. Biblical Authority Today—a World Council of Churches Symposium, edited by A. Richard- 
son and W. Schweitzer (London: Student Christian Movement Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.). This volume contains 19 ecumenical contributions on the authority of the Bible, the 
problem of its interpretation, and some applications to modern social and political problems. It 
will be published early in 1951. 

4. Space does not permit reprinting the findings of this conference in full; the official English 
text has been printed both in The Ecumenical Review (Winter 1950) and in the Information 
Bulletin A.2 (October 1950) of the Study Department of the World Council of Churches (price 
10 cents). This Department has in addition published a mimeographed handbook in German 
and English, which contains a detailed report of the whole Conference (price: 50 cents). The 
Information Bulletin and the handbook can be ordered at the Geneva office (17 route de Malag- 


nou, Geneva, Switzerland), or at the New York office of the W.C.C. (297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 10). 
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I 


The question which was put before the Treysa Conference—its “terms 
of reference”—was phrased as follows: “What can the church say, on 
the basis of the Bible, concerning the reconstruction of human law and 
justice?” It is of some importance to realize that the biblical enquiry has, 
in the World Council’s Study Department, no independent character. It 
has been launched in order to provide basic background material for 
those enquiries which deal with social and political problems, namely the 
study on “Christian Action in Society” (working on subjects which were 
discussed at the Amsterdam Assembly, 1948, in Section III), and the 
studies and activities of the Churches’ Commission on International 
Affairs (C.C.I.A., sponsored jointly by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council). These groups are rightly 
concerned about the problem of law and justice, since it has some urgency 
both in individual countries and in the international scene. 

The problem is especially urgent in the last few years in Germany and 
almost equally so in France. One professor of law from each country 
has published a book on the theology of law (J. Ellul and Erik Wolf) ; and 
some of the most outstanding theologians in Europe, G. Aulén, K. Barth, 
and E. Brunner, have treated the same problem.° It was for these reasons 
that the main responsibility for carrying out this enquiry was assigned to 
a study group on the European continent, more especially in Germany, 
with the understanding that anything the group should produce would 
be open to comments and criticisms from different parts of the world 
before publication. The Treysa conferences were an attempt to set this 
ecumenical conversation in motion. It is hoped that, at a later date, a 
good monography will summarize the best thinking on the subject. 

The interest of the Churches’ Commission on International Affairs in 
the problem of international law was most clearly expressed at a con- 
ference at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey in April, 1950, which was 
chaired by Professor Max Huber, the former president of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross.® 


5. J. Ellul, Le fondement théologique du droit (Neuchatel et Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1946). 
Erik Wolf, Rechtsgedanke und biblische Weisung—drei Vortrage (Tiibingen, Furche-Ver- 
lag, 1948). 
G. Aulén, Church, Law and Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948). 
K. Barth, Church and State (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1939). 
E. Brunner, Fustice and Social Order (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945). 


6. Cf. also the contribution of the President of the C.C.I.A., Baron von Asbeck (Leiden) to 
the ecumenical symposium The Church and the International Disorder (Volume IV of the Am- 


sterdam series Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, published in the U.S.A. by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949). 
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But let us turn for a moment to the present state of the debate in the 
theological realm, as far as it is relevant to our subject. Is there any hope 
of a reconciliation of the different views which are voiced in some of the 
books mentioned above and in many others which we did not indicate? 
We believe that there is such hope, if we seriously and humbly turn to the 
Bible as our supreme authority. 

First of all, we must realize that some theologians maintain that on this 
question the Bible cannot be considered as the supreme authority. They 
believe that the Bible’s authority is restricted to its eternally valid message 
of man’s salvation through Jesus Christ; but that, in addition, it contains 
some ethical rules which are not eternally valid but rather time-condi- 
tioned. Now there can be no doubt that the literal application of bibli- 
cal commandments in such realms as the doctrine of law and justice 
would have devastating consequences in modern society. But the question 
is: What is the alternative? 

Some suggest that the concept of natural law should replace any at- 
tempt to deduce ethical rules from the Bible. It was for this reason that 
the ecumenical study conference on “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and 
Justice” was preceded by the German study conference on “The Bible 
and Natural Law.” The latter aimed at discovering what the Bible itself 
has to say on this matter. Does the Bible—as Professor C. H. Dodd main- 
tains—support the idea of natural law?’ 

It is well known that Karl Barth strongly rejects such suggestions. His 
approach to the problem of law and justice has properly been defined as 
a “Christological approach.” The Bible for Barth is the message of God’s 
salvation in Jesus Christ—nothing else from its first to its last pages. 
There is no other revelation of God besides this message, or (to indicate 
the other wing of the argument) every revelation of God must be under- 
stood as part of his revelation in Christ; except from this angle it has no 
meaning and is, therefore, no revelation. Consequently, for Barth, the 
orders of the Old Covenant and even the so-called orders of Noah (Gen. 
9) by which the Creator sustains this fallen world have significance only 
in and through Christ. Justice, then, must be derived from justification.® 
To develop an abstract idea of human justice is utterly senseless, accord- 
ing to this view. Human justice should be moulded on analogy with 
God’s justice revealed in Christ. The biblical message of Jesus Christ 





7.C. H. Dodd, “Natural Law in the Bible,” Theology, XLIX, 311 and 312, May and June 
1946, pp. 131-133, 161-167. 

8. Cf. the original German title of Barth’s essay on “Church and State”: “Rechtfertigung und 
Recht.” 
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can, in Barth’s theology, be applied to ethical problems only by way of 
such analogy. Ethical commandments which the Bible contains are 
only examples of such analogies. They must not be applied literally, 
though we can learn much from them. 

There is yet another way of interpreting the Bible in these matters, 
which seems to be something of a middle way between the natural law 
ideology and K. Barth’s Christological emphasis. It may be called a 
“trinitarian” and “heilsgeschichtliche” interpretation of Scripture (which 
means that the different acts of God in the history of salvation are here 
emphatically distinguished from each other). We shall discuss its merits 
below when reporting on the discussions and the findings of the Treysa 
Conference, since it was very clearly expressed there. 

These brief remarks may be sufficient to indicate both the interest of 
ecumenical bodies in the problem of law and justice, and the difficulties 
we have to face in an ecumenical conversation on this subject. Only if 
we face these difficulties in all honesty have we the right to call Christian 
thinkers to an ecumenical study conference, because only then can we 
hope that such a conference will bring us a step further and at the same 
time nearer to each other. We believe that the Treysa Conference has, in 
a limited field of discussion, fulfilled this expectation. 


II 


We have already indicated that the ecumenical conference was pre- 
ceded by a German study conference on “The Bible and Natural Law.” 
It also took place at Treysa in the American Zone of Western Germany, 
and began on July 29th, 1950, ending on August 1st. This arrangement 
made is possible for some members including Professor H. 8. Gehmann 
from Princeton, U.S.A., and Canon A. Richardson, from Durham, 
Britain, who participated at the German conference as guests, to attend 
both conferences. They came to the second meeting with a good report, 
which proved to be of great value in its work. 

In preparation for their discussions, members of this conference had 
received an extract from the article by Professor C. H. Dodd, which is 
mentioned above. Dodd suggested, among other things, that the Jewish 
rabbis had a “doctrine of the Noachian precepts” which he called “the 
Jewish equivalent for the Stoic doctrine of the Law of Nature.” The 
Apostolic decree of Acts 15:29, and other passages seems to indicate that 
this was “part of the accepted background of the writers of the New 
Testament.” Professor Dodd had also indicated a number of Old Testa- 
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ment passages (such as Amos 1 and 2) which suggest that even the 
heathen have God-given moral standards. 

The conference report on “The Bible and Natural Law” shows that 
there was general agreement with much that Professor Dodd had said 
in his exegesis of the relevant passages. But the group was reluctant to 
subscribe to the use of the term “natural law” or “law of nature.”® As a 
matter of fact, the term does not occur at all in the report. Only in 
the first thesis, reference is made to this idea, but in a negative way: 
“Actual law and justice among men are derived (in the Bible) from the 
will of God, Who is the God of Israel and the Father of Jesus Christ; 
its validity arises therefore not PHYSEI but THESEI (THEOU).” 
Farther down we read: “God as Creator has fixed for all peoples valid 
standards and institutions, which He guarantees.” But it is especially 
emphasized that neither the Old nor the New Testament contains any 
theory about, or reflects on the question, how these universally valid 
standards come to the known. 

The advantage of this approach apparently is that it is theology in the 
verbal sense, for example, the consideration starts with a reflection on 
what God has done and not with a philosophic idea. This, we believe, 
is the only way to abstain from the temptation to absolutize these uni- 
versally valid standards, or rather to absolutize our limited human knowl- 
edge of them. They are revealed—and yet we do not know them fully, 
since no man can say with Christ: “I and my Father are one”; we cannot 
say that his will is really ours or even that we know it perfectly. And 
this is what matters: we cannot separate God’s laws and commandments 
from his will, and that implies, from his continuous action. God has re- 
vealed such laws both by general and by special revelation (to use this not 
wholly adequate terminology ) ; but in doing so, he has bound us to him- 
self, not to these laws as such, which always bear the stamp of the his- 
torical circumstances under which they were given. Only if we approach 
the biblical material from this angle can we avoid its legalistic abuse. In 
this, the message of the prophets of Israel is at one with the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

From this aspect the interpreter of the Bible can and must use full 
freedom in recognizing that moral standards, which the Bible describes 
as expressions of God’s special revelation to his chosen people, were also 


g. Cf. the article by Professor O. Piper, “What is Natural Law?” in Theology Today, II, 4 
(January, 1946), especially p. 461: “That scholars should ever have tried to discover the Platonic 
or stoic idea of natural law in the Bible is one of the most amazing facts in the history of theology. 
The world-view of the Bible is theocentric from the beginning to the end.” See also footnote No. 
10. 
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known to the “heathen” world outside.” The German conference report 
says that these standards are, in the New Testament, “not abrogated, 
but by the light of the messianic fulfilment are discovered in their truth 
and reality and are taken up into the community. Thereby they are 
minted anew by the Spirit.” But here again the danger of a moralistic 
legalism can be avoided if these standards are understood as expressions 
of the will of the one personal God to whom Scripture testifies. They are 
not expressions of any Logos, which is so easily conceived as something 
independent of God’s personal will and action. 

This leads us to another differentiation between Professor Dodd’s 
approach and the report of this conference. Professor Dodd’s article 
concludes with an elaborated exposition of John I, culminating in the 
idea of the light “that lighteneth every man that cometh into the world” 
(vs.9). This seems to be a favored passage, especially in British theology, 
to support a Christian conception of natural law. Here Christology seems 
to have baptized this conception. But the conference report abstains 
from even quoting this passage. The reasons are already indicated above, 
though the matter is certainly not to be settled by silence. It might be 
expected that the debate about the right interpretation of this passage 
must be continued within the ecumenical family." 


III 


The ecumenical study conference at Treysa, from August 1 to 7, was, 
of course, not the first ecumenical conference at which the problem of 
law and justice was discussed. But it may be said that it was the first 
ecumenical conference to discuss this problem as a matter of biblical 
theology. The ecumenical symposium mentioned above contains an 
article by the German professor of law, Erik Wolf, on “The Guidance of 
Holy Scripture on the Rule of Law among Men,”” which was made 
available to members of this conference. But this is to be considered as 
an outline for further study rather than as a final word on this subject. 


10. The ecumenical conference on “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and Justice” supported this 
view, in stating: “God has not left Himself without witness, even among non-Christian peoples. 
Even among the heathen, and in spite of all corruptions, He has permitted His will to become 
effective through the institutions and ordinances of man’s life in community... .” (Thesis B I, 
3). This (and not any purely philosophical view) is apparently the point which the defenders of 
a Christian conception of natural law have in mind, 

11. The full report of this German study conference, including the papers and a summary of 
the discussion, will be published shortly by the German Ecumenical Centre, Schaumainkai 23, 
Frankfurt-am-Main. The full text of its findings, which have been quoted in this article, has been 
published in the German and English editions of the Information Bulletin A 2, and in the Hand- 
book of the Study Department; cf. footnote No, 4 above. 

12. Cf. footnote 3 above. 
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Thirty persons took part in the conference representing all the disci- 
plines into which theology is divided, and in addition three lawyers. They 
were members of the Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational Churches, and citizens of Canada, Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 

Unfortunately, members of the Orthodox Churches and colleagues 
from Holland and France who had been invited were unable to attend. 
There was no representative either from the “younger churches” in the 
East. But it is hoped that the theme of this conference will also be dis- 
cussed on other occasions in other countries and by members of other 
confessions, in order to correct or balance the findings of this group. The 
present article is to be read as a general invitation to join this ecumenical 
discussion in one way or the other.” 

Since experience has shown that theological conferences are usually 
overloaded with too many papers, the reading of which takes so much 
time that the discussion always has to be interrupted before a significant 
consensus can be reached, only two introductory papers were read at this 
conference: one by Professor G. von Rad (from Heidelberg, Germany ) 
on the Old Testament doctrine of law and justice, and one by Professor 
K. L. Schmidt (from Basle, Switzerland) on their New Testament as- 
pects. This permitted great freedom in the discussions, which were led 
by Professor W. M. Horton (from Oberlin, Ohio), and Professor W. 
Eichrodt (from Basle). In addition, in the course of the discussion, some 
members were invited by the steering committee to present substantial 
contributions ad hoc. These were Professor R. B. Y. Scott (Old Testa- 
ment, from Montreal, Canada), Professor H. D. Wendland (New Testa- 
ment, from Kiel, Germany ), Professor N. A. Dahl (New Testament, from 
Oslo, Norway) Professor P. Brunner (Systematic Theology, from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark), and Bishop Stephen Neill (from Geneva). 

The official report was drawn up during the conference by a drafting 
committee and carefully considered on the last day by all those present. 
Part C I and the conclusion were composed in English and the other sec- 
tions in German. In the light of the discussion a number of amendments 
were made in the original text by the drafting committee; but it was not 
possible to submit the revised text for the approval of the conference as a 
whole. Sections B II and III were not considered in detail, their compo- 





13. Any comment or critical appraisal of the findings of this conference, which is sent to the 
Study Department of the W.C.C., will be given serious consideration and will, if possible, be pub- 
lished in its Information Bulletin or in special documents. The scholarly discussion of this ma- 
terial in theological journals like Interpretation is also warmly welcomed. 
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sition having been left to one representative of the majority, and one of 
the minority, view. It is important to note that it was only at this point, in 
connection with the more precise elucidation of the theses set forth in B I, 
that real divisions of opinion became apparent in the conference. 


IV 


As long as the conference discussed the biblical material itself, there 
was considerable agreement among those present. Professor G. von Rad 
approached the Old Testament historically, beginning with a brief ex- 
position of Judges 5:11, referring to the “righteous acts of God” which 
are acts of “protection and guidance of Israel.” This basic consideration 
is in perfect harmony with the well-known discovery of Martin Luther 
which is at the heart of all Reformation theology. It was expressed again 
in the first thesis of the official report of this conference, which indicates 
the close connection between God’s righteousness and the salvation of 
man. “God’s righteousness, in the Old Testament as in the New, is in its 
very self the salvation of man (justitia salutifera).” In the light of this 
statement, the contrast between God’s justice and his mercy, to which 
theology is so much accustomed, becomes questionable to some extent: 
at their root the two stand much closer than we usually assume. 

The most interesting parts of this Old Testament exposition were 
doubtless those in which the speaker pointed toward such passages as 
Deut. 17:8, in which the apodictic laws of the religious cult (fas) are re- 
lated to the conditional laws of the realm of human law and justice 
(ius) ;* the judges are invited, in matters “too hard” for their judgment, 
to appear before the priests, who will help them in the name of Yahweh. 

The New Testament speaker, Professor K. L. Schmidt, and those who 
supplemented his statements, reminded the conference of one great 
difficulty in this study: Jesus rejected those who asked him to be their 
judge on earth (Luke 12:13 ff.). Can we, as Christians, take a different 
attitude? Is our concern for human justice not, at least, a questionable 
undertaking? 

Apparently the New Testament writers are much concerned about the 
tension between law and gospel. The human pride which pretends to ful- 
fil the law is challenged. And yet, even the Early Christian community 
began to develop certain rules of conduct, the roots of what, later on in 
the Catholic Church, became known as “Canon Law.” Even Paul is not 


14. The apodictic law reads: “Thou shalt . . .”; it has its Sitz im Leben in the cult. The con- 
ditional law reads: “If a man...” and this is rooted in the legal praxis. This distinction has been 
developed by A. Alt in Die Urspriing des israelitischen Rechts (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1934). 
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an “antinomianist.” But there is no direct way from his or the other 
apostles’ admonitions which would lead to our modern concern for the 
reconstruction of law and justice. 

The answer to this question depends on our interpretation of biblical 
eschatology. Thus the report says in Thesis B I, 9: “In accordance with 
the historical order of salvation appointed by God for men, human jus- 
tice, as it is valid today, finds its place in the interval of grace between the 
first and the second advent of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ, in His first ad- 
vent, came in the form of humiliation. He did not exercise in His own per- 
son the authority of an earthly judge or lawgiver; but He submitted Him- 
self to human authority. Until Christ comes again in His second advent, 
human justice must perform the function appointed for it on earth.” This 
statement was accepted by all present, as was the thesis that in the church’s 
“proclamation of the gospel to the peoples of the world, the claim of 
Jesus Christ to sovereign lordship, as against all human law and authority, 
is made effective” (BI, 5). But the minority—which was the Barthian 
group—added among other points the following explanation to these 
sentences: “The law and justice, which are to be made effective in this 
interim period of the Church’s activity, are to be understood as having 
their source in the love revealed in Christ, and as tokens of His sovereign 
lordship over the world.” This conception of the lordship of Christ is, as 
a matter of fact, the key to this whole doctrine. The question is whether 
the expectation is biblical “that human justice which is to be made effec- 
tive in this interval of grace is to be regarded as a manifestation of the 
lordship of Christ” (as the minority stated under thesis B III) .” 

The majority presented the following interpretation of the above 
quoted common convictions: Jesus Christ does “as the Lord exalted to 
the right hand of the Father . . . even now. . . not openly exercise His 
sovereign lordship over the world. He does not yet come forward in the 
exercise of judgment.” We must, therefore, hold that the “earthly powers 
. .. do not derive from the spiritual body of Jesus Christ, which is His 
Church,” though the church has the obligation to criticize and to purify 
their “concrete manifestations in historical situations.” “But all the 
earthly authorities . . . will be swept away at the second advent of Jesus 
Christ, when the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords will Himself judge 


15. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft defends this view. See The Kingship of Christ (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948). He was recently challenged by E. Brunner, in the second volume of his Dogmatik 
(Zirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1950, p. 374), who insists that it is impossible to proclaim the King- 
ship of Christ to the State “‘as if the State was a person who could believe and be converted.” 
The importance of biblical eschatology in this discussion is strongly emphasized by G. Aulén in 
his excellent little book mentioned in footnote 5 above. 
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the peoples with His iron rod” (all quotations from Section B II). Ac- 
cording to this heilsgeschichtliche view, then, to which the present writer 
subscribes, the church’s proclamation of the Lordship of Christ must be 
understood as an active participation in Christ’s present struggle for the 
kingdom which is to come in glory. We must abstain both from false and 
enthusiastic expectations (as if human justice ever could become a mani- 
festation of Christ’s kingdom) and from quietism and pessimism (as if 
we had no task to fulfil in the dramatic struggle within history). 

The heilsgeschichtliche view is equally important when one looks, so 
to speak, in the other direction, for example, when turning from escha- 
tology to the doctrine of creation and preservation of life on earth. For 
those who do not follow Karl Barth in these matters, it will always remain 
something of a mystery that he contends “that it is the preaching of justi- 
fication of the Kingdom of God, which founds, here and now, the true 
system of law, the true State.”’® One wonders how Barth can answer 
the simple question what to say about nations to whom this message of 
justification has never been proclaimed? And what about the people who 
lived before Christ? Do they not all have a relatively “true system of 
law,” a relatively “true State”? 

Those who stand for the heilsgeschichtliche interpretation of Scripture 
have no such difficulties: God revealed his law before he revealed the 
gospel in Jesus Christ. This does not mean that the law has no relation 
to Christ, but it does mean that human law and justice and the other 
“basic ordinances of the triune God, by means of which He preserves 
mankind in its transitory life on earth ... are... to be sharply distin- 
guished from that office to which is entrusted the proclamation of the for- 
giveness of sins” (BII, 1). 

On this point, however, a very interesting reconciliation took place at 
Treysa between some “Barthians” who were present and their opponents. 
It has been expressed in Thesis B I, 1: “Our knowledge of the nature, the 
origin, the validity and the function of human justice arises from our 
faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Therefore a right understanding of 
human justice is possible only where the righteousness of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ is accepted by man in faith.” The heilsgeschichtliche 
school (if one may say so) admits in these words that our Christian un- 
derstanding of the righteousness of God and of human justice “arises 





16. Church and State (trans, G. R. Howe, London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1939), p. 44. Barth’s answer seems to be that even their knowledge has in some sense its root in 
the revelation of God in Christ. But then the question arises how one can hold this view and at 
the same time affirm that the revelation in Christ was an act of God in history. 
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from our faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” But this noetic factor does 
not imply the idea that ontologically all human justice has its root in the 
gospel: the theses which follow indicate that no one defended the latter 
view.” It is not yet known whether Karl Barth himself will accept this 
suggestion. It seems clear, however, that he is mainly concerned about 
the noetic aspect of the problem. It remains to be seen whether he will 
object to the following thesis, in which (as in the preceding conference on 
“The Bible and Natural Law”) reference is made to God’s “witness 
even among non-Christian peoples,” which implies that there is some 
knowledge of law and justice even outside the sphere in which justifica- 
tion through Christ is proclaimed. But as Christians we cannot return 
to such knowledge derived from pre-Christian sources. 

What we have very briefly said indicates already that the heilsges- 
chichtliche interpretation of Scripture is very open-minded towards 
non-Christian conceptions of law and justice. A mutual understanding 
between this school of thought and those who stand for the idea of a 
Christian natural law seems to be within reach, if only the terminology 
were clearer. Both schools of thought apparently agree on the very 
point on which Barth and his followers are most reluctant. On the other 
hand, a reconciliation between the doctrine of natural law, which has 
been “baptized” by Christology (John I), and the Barthian view of a hu- 
man Christology, can also be envisaged: for both, Christ is the source of 
all human knowledge (see footnote No. 15 and section V below). But 
on this point the heilsgeschichtliche school has serious objections to raise! 
It is rather an involved situation, but perhaps typical of ecumenical con- 
versations of this kind. One suspects that our real unity is far greater than 
we can express in our traditional categories of thought. 


Vv 


The agreement between the heilsgeschichtliche and the Barthian 
“Christological” interpretation, which we have described in the previous 
section—incomplete as it was, yet very significant—was reached after the 
conference had considered some practical issues as examples of the 
Christian’s standpoint in matters of law and justice in our time. The first 
point on which there was agreement at this conference, right from the 
outset, is stated in the Conference Report in Thesis B I, 4: “The procla- 
mation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ includes in itself responsible ut- 
terances on the direction which ought to be followed by positive law 


17. Cf. footnote 10 above. 
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among men.” It has some significance that this phrase was drafted by a 
German Lutheran theologian. This indicates the end of that period in 
Lutheran theology in Germany which so unfortunately left the whole 
realm of human law and justice to the “earthly authorities” for their 
autonomous decision.” 

At the heart of this conception lay an overemphasis on the difference 
between law and gospel. Lutherans in Germany, as elsewhere, would 
still maintain that the two must clearly be distinguished and that they 
serve different purposes; but they must never be separated—whenever 
the church proclaims its message to the world, it always contains both 
elements. 

Another concrete issue which made for unity at this conference was 
the problem of the equal rights of men and women. This principle has 
been included in the new Constitutions of both German States. Someone 
asked Professor Ernst Wolf, from Gottingen, how he would defend this 
point if he did not accept any idea of natural law. (Professor Ernst 
Wolf is one of the most intimate friends of Karl Barth). His answer 
was that a Christian member of parliament in this case must learn to 
apply the gospel (which sets women free), even against traditional so- 
called “Christian” convictions, and probably at many points in coopera- 
tion with non-Christian groups in parliament. In the gospel we are 
taught to be really human. Here something like a reconciliation between 
this human Christology and the Christian humanism of some traditions 
took place, though it was not recorded in the findings of the conference. 
It remains to be seen how stable this alliance is. 

The other example was the Christian doctrine of marriage. What 
was said on this point proved so helpful that it has been included in full 
in the final report (Section C II). The New Testament teaching on 
marriage is taken here as the starting point. “Marriage as an indissoluble 
fellowship between one man and one woman .. . is an image of the fel- 
lowship between Christ and the Church. The Church must endeavor 
to make its understanding of the nature of marriage . . . effective in hu- 
man legislation.” But then it is made clear that we cannot in a legalis- 
tic way impose this conception upon any society; this would do justice 
to the letter, but not to the spirit, of the New Testament. Even what is 
regarded as the most fundamental Christian conviction in this matter, 
namely the indissolubility of marriage, cannot be demanded by law from 
non-Christians. The report states that in modern society such a demand 





18. Cf. on this point G. Aulén, of. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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would be “inhuman” (unbarmherzig) on the part of the church, which 
has to proclaim God’s mercy. This thesis closes with the following words: 
“But even among so-called Christian peoples, God’s law can never be 
fully comprehended in formulas of a legal code; human law can do no 
more than help indirectly the observance of the law of God. If, for ex- 
ample, the law of the state attempted to make a lustful glance at a woman 
a punishable offence (Matt. 5:28), it would go beyond the limits of its 
authority. In general, any attempt on the part of human law to bring the 
thoughts of man within the range of its penal code goes beyond the limits 
of what human law can possibly achieve.” 

One may say that, at the moment when there was the greatest confu- 
sion in the discussion of the above theological differences, an unexpected 
unity became apparent which made it possible to produce a report which 
only at one point lists disagreements (Section B II, as contrasted with 
Section B III). And this happened when practical issues were discussed. 
Does this mean that such an agreement cannot be reached on the basis 
of the Bible alone? Must we conclude that we might as well leave the 
Bible behind, when we try to formulate Christian ethics? 

Apparently the first of these questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Biblical theology, as soon as it proceeds from historical considera- 
tions into the field of the actual preaching and teaching of the church 
(and the borderline between the two is always fluid!) must be related 
to concrete facts, if it is to have significance for the present time. The 
Word of God never reaches man in abstracto. In the Bible it did reach 
men in their concrete historical situations, and so it does through the 
Bible, even today. The function of systematic theology is to serve as a 
bridge between the two spheres—biblical exegesis on the one side and 
the church’s preaching on the other. The interesting experience of our 
conference was that members of different confessions and of different 
cultural background could reach agreement in both spheres, and yet 
disagree in the middle section, that is, on the systematic conclusions to 
be drawn from the biblical exposition. In other words, we used different 
bridges and yet arrived at the same point. For systematic theology this 
is a very serious, and indeed critical, situation. But it by no means makes 
its work superfluous. We are always in danger of losing the right direc- 
tion if we disregard its highly important function. 

Precisely for this reason the second question, which we raised above, 
must be emphatically answered in the negative. In the records of this 
conference no justification can be found for leaving the Bible out of ac- 
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count in these studies on Christian ethics. Outwardly what has been 
achieved in the end may not differ much from some of the so-called “mid- 
dle axioms.” No one in this group assumed that we could apply any 
biblical commandments directly. The main reason, however, is not that 
they are historically obsolete (which they are indeed to a large extent). 
Theologically the one important point is that Christ was not, in the first 
place, a teacher of a new morality. For us “Christ is the end of the law.” 
Our Christian attitude to modern ethical problems must be based on a 
clear conception of this message and all that it implies. But this does 
not mean that the God-given moral standards which we find in the Old 
Testament and outside its range are abrogated in the New Testament. 
It means, however, that only in the light of Christ can we perceive their 
real intentions, the dynamic direction towards a state of justice which 
will only be achieved in the eschaton. Where can we learn all this, if 
not in the Bible? It is for this reason that the rather minute elaboration 
of the relationship between the risen and exalted Christ and human 
justice, which the report of the conference contains, is indeed most 
relevant to the present issue. 

May we finally again remind our readers that this conference was 
merely the beginning of a study of “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and 
Justice.” Those who expected more concrete suggestions may not be 
wholly satisfied with its findings. Certainly much remains to be done. 
But all who attended the conference are convinced that the Bible offers 
no clear-cut solutions of our problem. Even the best “proof quotations” 
can prove nothing, unless the fundamental questions discussed at this 
conference are cleared up. They are questions concerning the true inter- 
pretation of the Bible in relation to Christian ethics. 











Directions 
An Editorial 


IT 1s no simple matter to look backward in such a fashion as to find in 
the past direction for the future. Mere reminiscence is in itself easy 
enough, but it does not automatically point to any sure way ahead. Even 
where there is the determined will to reap the wisdom of the past other 
factors may distort the view, giving false directions. 

Occasionally, however, what has been speaks so loudly and so clearly 
that its implications for what is to come cannot be missed. This has 
been true to a marked extent for INTERPRETATION. With this issue a 
fifth year of publication is begun, and here it is appropriate to draw to- 
gether past efforts and future plans. The preceding four years, judged 
by the calendar, do not constitute a long span of time; they have, never- 
theless, given unmistakable directions for the future course of this Journal. 

The first of these directions, dictated by past experience, is that INTER- 
PRETATION continue to give voice to an emerging and developing biblical 
theology. It is here that the Journal can most serviceably minister to the 
church. The vigor and importance of current study in biblical theology 
is witnessed to by the increase in publication of books in the field and by 
the widespread concern for the meaning of the biblical revelation, a con- 
cern that is felt and expressed in the whole range of Christian faith and 
experience. For over three thousand subscribers and many more readers 
here in America and abroad INTERPRETATION has become a recognized 
and valued channel for the ancient truths and modern insights of biblical 
theology. 

It follows that the continuing need for a clearer understanding of the 
methods of biblical study and for a practical statement of these meth- 
ods gives another direction for the future. INTERPRETATION in its first 
years carried discussions of the available implements of interpretation. 
In the current series, “The Interpreter at work,” successive articles deal 
with methods of biblical interpretation by modern exegetes, with evalu- 
ations of the methods used by classic interpreters of the past, and with 
examples of the practical uses of biblical interpretation by the great 
masters of the Christian pulpit. In the present number John Henry 
Jowett is featured as the “Interpreter at Work” and one of his sermons 
illustrates the methods of Bible study and application which gave richness 
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to his thought and discourse. In the future, interpreters such as Calvin, 
Bengel, F. W. Robertson, R. W. Dale, and other great workmen of the 
Word will be presented by writers familiar with their methods and their 
results. 


The past four years have seen the formation of the World Council of 
Churches and the undergirding of this ecumenical accomplishment by 
strong study groups of biblical scholars to whom have been delegated the 
tasks of presenting the biblical message to the world in clear, authorita- 
tive, and pertinent form. From its own beginning INTERPRETATION has 
paralleled this movement by attempting to present as a single testimony 
the efforts of biblical students from all communions of the Protestant 
faith and from all geographical and denominational areas. In addition 
the Journal has given publication to the findings of study groups in the 
World Council, as readers will recall in articles such as “Guiding Princi- 
ples of Biblical Interpretation.” In the current issue will be found a re- 
port of the Treysa Conference on “The Biblical Doctrine of Law and 
Justice.” Here again, then, is a direction for the future, as succeeding 
issues present the findings of ecumenical biblical study for discussion, 
elaboration, and use by readers of this Journal. 

One of the central issues of biblical study today is the problem of 
the unity of the Bible and its message. In April and July INTERPRETATION 
will publish a series of articles dealing with this important subject, pre- 
pared by members of a group of biblical scholars and theologians con- 
cerned with biblical theology. 

The most encouraging direction that past experience has given for 
the future is the obvious fact that the early statement of INTERPRETA- 
TION’s aims and procedure has been justified in the Journal’s steady 
growth and warm reception. In short, the past four years seems to make 
imperative a recommitment to the principles on which this Journal was 
begun. Specifically the effort will be made to balance method and appli- 
cation, statement of fundamental principles and illustration of these 
principles in direct interpretation of various books of the Bible and sep- 
arate passages, along with great biblical doctrines. 

The developments of these years give strength and hope to the task. 
Certainly there is in the making a theology which can speak powerfully 
to the modern world and its need. There is hope that the unity of Chris- 
tendom may become a reality in this its common heritage, the living 
Word in the Bible. If INTERPRETATION can serve that end by giving voice 
to this heritage it will fulfil its mission. 
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IV. Jowett and His Bible 


by James C. TRIMBLE 


Joun Henry Jowett stands between two worlds of scholarship and par- 
takes of both. He is neither a “fundamentalist” nor a “modernist.” He 
is not a belligerent defender of the past nor a crusading reformer of the 
modern view. He stands, rather, in the stream of classic Christianity 
and proclaims the eternal truths imbedded in Scripture which are open 
to all regardless of critical school. He did not find it necessary to make a 
thoroughgoing reinterpretation of the Bible before he could utilize it. 
From early youth he was taught to find the God of grace and love in the 
Bible, and he continued to find the same in his mature ministry. His was 
the blessing to have grown up in the midst of warm, evangelical English 
Congregationalism. Foreign to his childhood is the experience Harry 
Emerson Fosdick relates in one of his sermons: “If we are successfully 
to maintain the thesis that the Church must go beyond modernism, we 
must start by seeing that the church had to go as far as modernism. 
Fifty years ago, a boy seven years of age was crying himself to sleep at 
night in terror lest, dying, he should go to hell, and his solicitous mother, 
out of all patience with the fearful teachings which brought such ap- 
paritions to the mind, was trying in vain to comfort him. That boy is 
preaching to you today and you may be sure that to him the achieve- 
ments of Christian modernism in the last half century seem not only 
important but indispensable.”’ Jowett did not have the temperament 
to do the necessary work that Fosdick has done. From a historical critical 
point of view Jowett is pre-Fosdick. From the theological point of view 
he is post-Fosdick; for his theological use of the Bible goes beyond that 
of Fosdick and is more like that of present day Neo-orthodoxy and of 
progressive conservative thought. Where scholarship assisted him in a 





1. Successful Christian Living (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1937), p. 153. 
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deeper understanding of grace, he welcomed its results. Where scholar- 
ship minimized grace, he shunned its findings. 

John Henry Jowett was born at Halifax, England, on August 25, 1863, 
of Congregational parents and died December 19, 1923. He studied at 
Airedale, Edinburgh, and Mansfield. While still a student he became 
the pastor of St. James Church, Newcastle; he remained there until 
1895 when he succeeded R. W. Dale at Carrs Lane, Birmingham. Dur- 
ing his fifteen years at Birmingham his reputation as a preacher grew 
steadily. After repeated invitations he accepted the call of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, in 1911; he returned to Eng- 
land in 1918 to become minister of Westminster Chapel, London. His 
health broke down in 1920 though he continued as pastor of Westmin- 
ster until 1922. 

Jowett was a man of extensive literary taste, but as a preacher he was 
pre-eminently a man of one book. John Loosmore, a friend of long stand- 
ing, writes: “He was very intimate with Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Emerson and Bunyan, but he was married to the Bible.” It is this trait 
that is to be delved into in this study. The questions to be posed in this 
study are: How did Jowett study the Bible? and How did he use the Bible 
in preaching? 


How Did Fowett Study the Bible? 


Four topics will be dealt with in this section: (1) Jowett’s relation to 
historical criticism; (2) his devotional use of the Scripture; (3) his 
methods of study; and (4) his use of the historical imagination. 

(1) Jowett’s relation to historical criticism. Shortly after the publi- 
cation of Arthur Porritt’s biography of Jowett, Salem G. Bland wrote a 
caustic article entitled “The Tragedy of Dr. Jowett” for the Christian 
Century in which he severely criticized Jowett for not expressing publicly 
his views on criticism.’ Bland insinuated that Jowett would have suffered 
the same fate that other “modernists” had, if he would have had the 
courage to express his views. An editorial in the Christian Century of 
1924 voiced in subdued tones the same criticism: “and quite frankly and 
with the most real reverence for Dr. Jowett and his world wide work it 
must be said that there were earnest and troubled minds who after listen- 
ing to his ministry felt that they had been offered not bread but a delicate 


2. John Loosmore, “John Henry Jowett, M.A., D.D., CH.,” Congregational Quarterly, April, 
1924, p. 136. 

3. Salem G. Bland, “The Tragedy of Dr. Jqwett,” Christian Century, Vol. XLII (1925), pp. 
408 f. 
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and exotic spiritual flower.”* Even Porritt, his biographer, acknowledged 
this lack in Jowett: “The problems that baffle the modern mind left him 
serene and unperturbed in the uplands of assured faith into which he 
seems to have soared without any tragic crisis in his religious experi- 
ence.”> Though Jowett was cognizant of the new critical theories, they 
were not to him issues of life and death. Demons, miracles, and outdated 
concepts did not rankle him. He felt no compulsion to transpose into 
modern terms his gospel. He conceived his calling to be that of the 
preacher. 

Jowett’s religious experience did not prepare him to play another role. 
Jowett did not cry himself to sleep at the age of seven tortured by lurid 
scenes of hell. He did not have to swallow a bitter Calvinistic diet. He 
did not have to unlearn his early teaching. Of him it could be said, 
“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it,” or have need to. Advancement in religion was not a suc- 
cession of explosions but of sure steady growth. His reaction to the heresy 
charges hurled at Henry Drummond during his student days at Edin- 
burgh is typical of his whole life: “Amid these theological storms Jowett 
seems to have gone the even tenor of his way utterly unperturbed. This 
became his fixed habit in life. Nowhere, in his sermons, letters or books, 
nor in private conversations with him, have I ever discovered evidences 
of any intellectual crises in Jowett’s life.”® Furthermore, religion to 
Jowett was not primarily an intellectual problem which had to be per- 
fectly clear to the rational understanding. He conceived religion as an 
existential experience. And such an experience supplies to the experi- 
encer a far more convincing validation of religion than does rational ex- 
planation. “Scientific discoveries and the ascertained results of the 
Higher critics did not flutter him. He stood between the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists, calm and confident, with his faith based on Christian 
experience, to him the impregnable rock.”” Finally: “He was so occupied 
with meditation on those truths which filled his life that he had nothing 
left for subjects which, even though they concerned, did not immediately 
affect them.’® 

Jowett did, however, make abundant use of historical criticism. When 
he met Adolf Deissmann at the Copenhagen Peace Conference in 1922, 





4. Christian Century, Vol. XLI (1924), p. 1,435. 

5. Arthur Porritt, John Henry Jowett (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1924), p. 222. 

6. Porritt, op. cit., pp. 35 f. 

7. Porritt, op. cit., p. 294. 

8. J. T. Wardle Stafford, “John Henry Jowett,” Religion in Life, Vol. II, 1 (1933), p. 81. 
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his first question was about Deissmann’s unfinished New Testament Greek 
Lexicon. Loosmore nicely puts Jowett’s use of criticism: “Biblical Criti- 
cism was to him not an Evangel to be preached, but both an eye-salve to 
clarify his own vision and a clarifying chemical to be cast into the waters 
in which he searched.’ Jowett did not fear the findings of the historical 
scholar. This is said in spite of Porritt’s misleading remark: “Sir George 
Adam Smith’s work on the Old Testament revolutionized its interpreta- 
tion, he said, and in conversation with a friend he quoted approvingly 
Dr. Dale’s reply to someone who suggested that he should preach a 
course of sermons on Isaiah—‘I cannot; I am not ready for it.’ ””"° Jowett 
refers to the same incident in his Yale Lectures in which the point is not 
Dr. Dale’s bafflement in the face of Smith’s criticism but his inability to 
preach a course of sermons without first having sufficient time for 
incubation." 

Because of his temperament, his religious upbringing, his religious ap- 
proach, and his conception of the preacher’s task Jowett was not the man 
to make popularly effective the historical understanding of the Bible. 
That was not his calling! But he was deeply sympathetic with its discov- 
eries and the following quotation regarding the problems of youth and 
the Bible shows that his spirit is essentially modern: “Much of their 
bondage would be released by a more candid and fearless dealing with 
their difficulties and more particularly by teaching methods of approach 
to the Bible in which many of the difficulties would solve themselves.” 

(2) Jowett’s devotional use of the Scripture. For many of the great 
preachers in the history of the church, the Bible has been more than a 
textbook to be studied, more than a history to be unsnarled, more than 
great literature to be appreciated—it is God’s word to man. And though 
these great preachers have used all the resources at their command to 
assist them in the interpretation of Scripture, they have well realized the 
limitations of formal study and they have been driven back to the devo- 
tional reading of the Bible. Jowett is no exception to this practice. He 
knew that the treasure of the Book is opened to those approaching it in 
a “Heavenly frame of mind.” He counseled the Yale students: “We 
must sternly and systematically make time for prayer, and for the devo- 
tional reading of the Word of God. We must appoint private seasons for 








9. Loosmore, of. cit., p. 136. 
10. Porritt, op. cit., p. 238. 
11. Cf. John Henry Jowett, The Preacher: His Life and Work (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929), p. 131. 
12. Quoted by Porritt, op. cit., p. 223. 
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Interpretation 


the deliberate and personal appropriation of the Divine Word, for self- 
examination in the presence of its warnings, for self-humbling in the 
presence of its judgments, for self-heartening in the presence of its prom- 
ises, and for self-invigoration in the presence of its glorious hopes.” 

That Jowett read his Bible devotionally is shown by Dr. Griffith jones’ 
insight into the life and work of Jowett. Jones and Jowett were fellow 
passengers crossing the Atlantic in 1916. “For hours every day he was by 
himself sitting in some sheltered place under the deck awning, and away 
from the wind. There with his Bible in hand he pored over its pages, 
making notes with his pen of the thoughts which came to him as he 
brooded over some favorite passage or phrase, and which would after- 
wards be woven into one of those wonderful sermons that welled up from 
the depths of his life and awakened a delighted response in his hearers.” 
Porritt pays a high compliment to the devotional life of Jowett, “In his 
practice of the Presence of God, Jowett was a modern Brother Law- 
rence.” For Jowett the Bible speaks to man. God uses the Bible as a 
means of revelation. And revelation for Jowett is not man’s discovery but 
God’s disclosure—man puts himself in that frame of mind whereby God 
can speak to him. Jowett’s approach is akin to that of Karl Barth. 

(3) Jowett’s methods of Bible study. For Jowett the primary job of 
the preacher is to be a “servant of the Word,” a role which involves sweat 
and labor and constant exertion. The study of the Word does not end 
with the granting of a seminary degree. Shortly after his arrival in New 
York he wrote the following to an English ministerial friend: “When I 
get into my own home I shall allow nothing to interfere with my morning 
in the study. If the pulpit is to be occupied by men with a message worth 
hearing we must have the time to prepare it. I feel the preaching of the 
Word of God is incomparably my first work in New York.”"® He ex- 
pressed the same sentiment to the Yale students, “Let the minister, I say, 
be as business-like as the business-man.””” In his first parish, composed of 
working men, he used to hear the worker’s iron clogs ringing through the 
street at six o’clock in the morning; and in New York he was at his desk 
as early as the business man was at his. In The Preacher: His Life and 
Work Jowett applies the words of Lord Bowen, a great English judge, 
to the work of the servant of the Word, “Cases are won in chambers.” 





13. Jowett, op. cit., pp. 61 f. 

14. Quoted by Porritt, op. cit., p. 232. 
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The minister in his study should not engage in desultory raking about 
for texts. He should go to work immediately on arriving in the study. 
He should not wait until a text looms up as an unlighted automobile on 
the highway after night. “We must be explorers of a vast continent of 
truth, and the individual texts will find us out as we go along.” Further- 
more, no text can become really meaningful until it is understood in its 
context. Jowett insisted that a phrase of a Pauline letter demands the 
entire letter for its interpretation. The unit of study for Jowett, there- 
fore, is the single biblical book. “I would, therefore, urge upon all young 
preachers, amid all their other reading, to be always engaged in the com- 
prehensive study of some one book in the Bible. Let that book be studied 
with all the strenuous mental habits of a man’s student days. Let him put 
into it the deliberate diligence, the painstaking care, the steady persistence 
with which he prepared for exacting examinations, and let him assign a 
part of every day to attaining perfect mastery over it.” 

Though Jowett’s one book study of the Bible has serious limitations 
when it becomes the exclusive method of Bible study, Jowett, nevertheless, 
garnered amazing results by cultivating the separate books intensively 
with every available plow. His techniques are worthy of notice. First of 
all, he gave the fresh morning hours to Bible study, not the late morning 
hours when one is not at his best. Secondly, he regularly used a large 
notebook. He would paste the text of the book to be studied on one side 
of the page and then he would make marginal notes and reflections on 
the other side." This practice he maintained throughout his ministry. 
Thirdly, he availed himself of the best commentaries, and other helps. 
“In your study you will, of course, take advantage of the best that scholar- 
ship can offer you in the interpretation of the Word.”” He makes very 
few references to commentaries in his sermons, occasionally he mentions 
the classic works of Luther and Calvin. Fourthly, he did not limit himself 
to the works of scholars, he also studied the works of the great pulpit mas- 
ters in order to see how they both interpreted and applied the passage in 
preaching. He was on intimate terms with the sermons of Robertson, 
Spurgeon, Maclaren, Newman, Whyte, Bushnell, and Dale. He did not 
restrict his sermonic study to those of his own school. Fifthly, he did not 
preach the coming Sunday sermon from the previous week’s study. He 
allowed ample time for his reflections and impressions to ripen—he put 
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his subconscious faculties to work. Sixthly, he knew that the spiritual 
tone of the servant of the Word is more important than the sharpest tools, 
“a heavenly frame of mind is the best interpreter of Scripture.”” Jowett 
cultivated his inner life; this discipline, however, did not make him lazy 
or sloppy in his study habits. “He read that literature which would help 
him to a true understanding of the word of God. He was an expert in ex- 
position because he knew the exact meaning of the text. He would track 
down a Greek verb until it had yielded all its secrets.” 

(4) Jowett’s use of the historical imagination. “And here I want most 
strongly to urge you to cultivate the power of historical imagination: I 
mean the power to reconstitute the dead realms of the past and to re- 
people them with moving life.”” The lack of this faculty gives unreality 
to preaching. An old world message is almost meaningless until the life 
of the old world is recreated. In order to do this, Jowett often made pic- 
torial sketches of the environment from which the passage came.” In- 
tensive study had its part in helping him recreate the ancient life. The 
preacher must see with his mind’s eye. Today, the thoroughgoing histori- 
cal critical approach, archaeology, comparative religion, new transla- 
tions, and the other disciplines give to the student of the Bible more 
helpful aids to the historical imagination than were open to Jowett. But 
Jowett, making full use of the tools available in his day, insisted on the 
need of the historical imagination. Blackwood notes the place of imagin- 
ation in Jowett: “A thoughtful reading of all his sermons makes one feel 
that in the popular preaching of the godly man the chief asset is the 
imagination.” 


How Does Fowett Use the Bible in Preaching? 


Eight topics will be dealt with in this section: (1) importance of the 
Bible for Jowett’s pulpit work; (2) his triangular use of the Bible; (3) 
the locale of his texts; (4) his treatment of texts; (5) his preaching em- 
phases; (6) his use of Bible language; (7) place of criticism in his pub- 
lic work and (8) his use of the Bible in public worship. 

(1) Importance of the Bible for Jowett’s pulpit work. Jowett insisted 
that preaching should be Bible centered, and he invariably based his 
sermons on a scriptural passage. He was not addicted to using texts as 


23. Jowett, op. cit., p. 141. 
24. Stafford, op. cit., p. 79. 





25. Jowett, op. cit., p. 122. 

26. Porritt, op. cit., p. 62. 

27. Andrew W. Blackwood, Preaching From the Bible (New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1941), p. 214. 
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springboards or mottoes, neither did he indulge in the stilted, traditional 
expository sermon which treats the context, the theology of the writer, and 
the historic setting in detail and appends few pracical suggestions. An- 
drew Blackwood pays Jowett this compliment: “From John Henry Jow- 
ett one should learn how to take a definite portion of Scripture and hold it 
up so that the sunlight of God will shine through.”™ Jowett expresses his 
own convictions about Bible preaching in a letter to an English friend. “I 
think probably the most novel thing in my ministry over here is the ex- 
position of the Scriptures. Generally speaking the sermons in this country 
are topical and are not devoted to the immediate exposition of the Word 
of God. .. . I am glad to have so many students and ministers attending 
the services, as I have the opportunity of turning their minds to real 
delving work in the Bible. I am perfectly sure that what the churches 
of this country need is the nutriment of spiritual truth distributed at every 


service.”™ The primary task of the servant of the Word is to present the 
Word! 


(2) Jowett’s triangular use of the Bible. This may best be seen by 
comparing his sermons with those of Harry Emerson Fosdick. The char- 
acteristic sermon by Fosdick does not begin with a text but with a human 
problem. The human problem suggests some passage of Scripture which 
contains an abiding experience which can be applied to the human prob- 
lem. For Fosdick the sermon must be above all else life-centered ; it must 
speak directly to the needs of the auditors. His use of the Bible may be 
described as the triangular use of the Bible. It can be diagramed in the 
following manner: 


Cc 


/ 


A B 


— 





A represents the man in the pew; B the text; and C the abiding experi- 
ence behind the text. The movement is from A to B to C to A again. 
The whole thought of the sermon and the use of the Bible are determined 
by the needs of A. 





28. Blackwood, op. cit., p. 188. 
29. Quoted by Porritt, of. cit., pp. 152 f. 
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Jowett also insists that the needs of A are primary. “I need not, per- 
haps, say that in all the leisurely preparation of a sermon we must keep 
in coustant and immediate relation to life. . . . It must touch life where 
the touch is significant, both in its crises and its commonplaces. . . And, 
therefore, the preacher’s message must first of all ‘touch’ the preacher 
himself.” Jowett, however, unlike Fosdick, does not begin with A in 
sermonic preparation. He usually begins with B and the movement is from 
B to C to A. “When I have got my theme clearly defined, and I begin 
to prepare its exposition, I keep in the circle of my mind at least a dozen 
men and women, very varied in their natural temperaments, and very 
dissimilar in their daily circumstances ... When I am preparing my work, 
my mind is constantly glancing round this invisible circle, and I consider 
how I can so serve the bread of this particular truth as to provide wel- 
come nutriment for all.”*' Blackwood does not use the triangle to describe 
Jowett’s pulpit work; he does have a trinity of description: “Jowett had 
insight of three different sorts, which one labels the pastoral, the biblical, 
and the homiletical.”” In spite of the fact that Jowett and Fosdick begin 
from different points, they both combine a “trinitarian” approach to 
preaching. 

(3) The locale of Jowett’s texts. There is available for this study six 
volumes of miscellaneous sermons, one volume of lectures on the Petrine 
Epistles, and four volumes of devotional meditations. The four volumes 
of meditations are important for this study because they were originally 
sermons. “With three exceptions his books were collections of his ser- 
mons, carefully revised and arranged to secure a sequence of thought. 
The other three volumes were his Yale Lectures on preaching and two 
volumes of prayers.”** The following statistics will be based on the six 
volumes of miscellaneous sermons; the evidence from the devotional 
books will be used as supplementary material. 

(a) Relation of Old and New Testament sermons. Of the 86 sermons 
67 are on New Testament texts, or 77.9%; 16 or 18.6% are on the Old 
Testament; and 3 or 3.5% have no text. Of the devotional works two 
are on the Old Testament and two on the New Testament. Also the 
Petrine lectures are on the New Testament. 





30. Jowett, op. cit., pp. 134 f. 
31. Ibid., p. 136. 

32. Blackwood, op. cit., p. 214. 
33. Porritt, op. cit., p. 227. 
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(b) Breakdown of the New Testament percentage among groups of 
books: 


No. % of N.T. % of Total 
icine: reer tcmeanslaneaiitene tame iain taeda . 28 41.8 32.5 
26.8 20.9 
13.4 10.5 
6.0 4-7 
4:5 3:5 
3.0 2.3 
3.0 2.3 
1.5 1.2 
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100.0 77.9 


The most noteworthy mark of these figures is the place of Paul in the 
preaching of Jowett. Almost one-third of his published sermons deal 
with the apostle Paul. Moreover, the two devotional works on the New 
Testament deal almost exclusively with Paul: The High Calling con- 
tains 39 devotions on Philippians; and Life in the Heights has 60 devo- 
tions from Pauline letters and 9 from Hebrews. A few sentences from a 
sermon preached at Carr’s Lane in 1912 indicate his affection for Paul: 
“Every month I am more and more driven to Paul. I think you heard 
‘Paul’ and ‘Paul’ and ‘Paul’ countless times in my ministry here. I think 
he has got the key. I feel that if ever mortal man had the key of the 
house I want opened he has got it.”™ 


(c) Jowett frequently preached short courses of sermons on selected 
books of the Bible. Springs in the Desert is a collection of 78 meditations 
on the Psalms; The High Calling of 39 meditations on Philippians; and 
Life in the Heights of 60 meditations on Pauline letters and 9 on Hebrews. 
And these meditations were originally sermons. The volume of Petrine 
lectures was also first preached. 

(d) Jowett’s use of Isaiah. Out of 16 published sermons by Jowett 
from the Old Testament 7 are from Isaiah. Jowett usually selected those 


passages that prefigured the gospel. He was not attracted to those pas- 
sages of a reformative nature. 


(4) Jowett’s treatment of texts. The twenty sermons of Apostolic 
Optimism, Jowett’s best known collection of sermons, were closely ana- 
lyzed to discover Jowett’s treatment of texts. Samplings were also made 
in the other volumes and the results indicated the same general trends. 


34. Quoted by Porritt, op. cit., p. 238. 
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Jowett develops 40% of the sermons from what might be called 
Brighton texts. The word Brighton comes from Frederick W. Robert- 
son whose typical sermon had two points. The Brighton text is easily 
split into two main ideas which then become the heads of the sermon. 
The Brighton text can either be a short sentence or a paragraph. Jowett 
adapted it to both. “Abiding in Christ” is based on John 15:5, 7 and the 
two heads are put in the form of questions: What is meant by abiding in 
Christ? and What would be the fruit of abiding? “Under his Wings” 
grows out of two ideas contained in Psalm 91: 4-6—the enemies which 
beset the child of God, and the resources of the child of God.* In the 
Petrine lectures Jowett has a sermon entitled “The Holiness of the 
Father” which is based on I Peter 1: 17-21; the two heads are: the holi- 
ness of God is shown in judgment, and in our redemption.” “The Mag- 
netism of the Uplifted Lord,” whose text is John 12:32, is sometimes used 
as Jowett’s outstanding sermonic effort; it also springs from the two 
halves of the text: the magnetism is the Lord Jesus in the wonderful en- 
ergies of his transcendent sacrifice; and this redemption is the secret of 
human brotherhood.® 

Jowett develops 20% of the sermons from texts which convey an abid- 
ing experience, which in turn becomes the main thought of the sermon. 
Frequently such a sermon is similar in some respects to the Brighton 
text sermon; both may have two main heads. “The Persistent Influence 
of First Ideas” is concerned with the religious nurture of children. The 
text is John 16:12, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now,” and the abiding experience is “that nothing must 
be taught in childhood which will need to be unlearnt in manhood.” 
“The Ministry of a Transfigured Church” grows out of the abiding ex- 
perience in Acts 2:1-4, 6—“the wonder inside the Church aroused in- 
quisitive interest without.” 

Jowett derives 20% of the sermons from peephole texts. In such a ser- 
mon the text is a phrase or a short clause. By peering through the peep- 
hole text the whole thought world of an author opens up before the 
preacher. As Jowett himself maintained, the content of a Pauline letter 





35. John Henry Jowett, Apostolic Optimism (New York: Hodder and Stoughton, 1901), 
pp. 225 ff. 

36. Ibid, pp. 59 ff. 

37. John Henry Jowett, The Epistles of St. Peter (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1910), 
Pp. 45 ff. 
38. John Henry Jowett, The Transfigured Church (London: James Clarke and Company, 
1910), pp. 62 ff. 

39. Apostolic Optimism, pp. 126 ff. 

40. The Transfigured Church, pp. 9 ff. 
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is needed to explain one phrase of it. The peephole text of “Apostolic 
Optimism” is Rom. 12:2, “Rejoicing in hope.’”* Paul could rejoice in 
hope because of the reality of redemption, because of the reality and 
greatness of his present resources, and because of the reality of future 
glory. Another example of the peephole text is a sermon based on the 
first clause of II Cor. 5:15, “He died for all.” 

Fifteen per cent of the sermons are developed from hall tree texts. 
This type is traditionally labeled the textual sermon. The Scripture 
passage is divided into three or more parts each of which becomes a main 
division of the sermon. The outline of the sermon is determined by the 
order of ideas in the text itself. Thus the preacher hangs his points on 
the text much as one would hang his hat, coat, and umbrella on the old- 
fashioned hall tree. Phil. 3:2, 3 is the hall tree text for a sermon entitled 
“Beware of the Dogs” whose object is to set forth the marks of true re- 
ligion. Jowett discovers three marks in his text: worship, exultation, 
and assurance.” Gal. 2:20 supplies the hall tree text for “The Wonders 
of Redemption.” The divisions are: (1) the passion of redemption— 
“Who loved me and gave himself for me”; (2) the secret of appropria- 
tion—“‘that life which I now live I live in faith, the faith which is in the 
Son of God,” (3) and the mystery of re-creation—“I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God.” Jowett develops a number of the 
Petrine lectures in this manner. 

One sermon, “The Secrets of Effective Preaching,” delivered before 
the Free Church Congress in 1901, has no text. Porritt’s words regarding 
Jowett’s use of texts will be quoted in conclusion: “He took the great 
texts—the fat texts as he called them—and treated them spaciously.”” 

(5) Jowett’s preaching emphases. It was noted earlier that Jowett 
once said that Paul had the key of the house he wanted opened and that 
41.8% of his New Testament sermons are from Paul. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find his sermons striking a peculiarly Pauline note. “There- 
fore must the apostolic themes be our themes; the holiness of God; the 
love of God; the grace of the Lord Jesus; the solemn wonders of the cross; 
the ministry of the Divine forgiveness; the fellowship of His sufferings; 
the power of the Resurrection; the blessedness of divine communion; the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus; the mystical indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost; the abolition of the deadliness of death; the ageless life; our 


41. Apostolic Optimism, pp. 1 ff. 

42. Ibid., pp. 171 ff. 

43. Ibid., pp. 36 ff. 

44. The Transfigured Church, pp. 37 ff. 
45. Porritt, op. cit., p. 220. 
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Father’s house; the liberty of the glory of the children of God. Themes 
like these are to be our power and distinction.” The sermons that were 
analyzed in the previous section, whether based on Pauline texts or not, 
have this Pauline ring. Porritt found two cardina! emphases in Jowett’s 
pulpit work: the all-sufficiency of redeeming grace and the reality of 
sin. In sermon after sermon Jowett presents some aspect of grace as a 
resource of Christian living. 

Until the closing years of his ministry at Westminster Chapel, Jowett 
was chary of social gospel preaching. He felt that the preacher who de- 
votes much time to social issues loses, “the power to expound those 
deepest matters which absorbingly engaged the heart and brain of the 
Apostle Paul.”*” He also believed that preaching of the social gospel 
would lead to an emphasis “on the Old Testament message of reform 
rather than upon the New Testament message of redemption.”® 

(6) Jowett’s literary use of the Bible. The language and phrasing of 
the King James Bible has entered into the warp and woof of Jowett’s 
style. Phrases and entire clauses appear again and again in his published 
work; his vocabulary is distinctly biblical. Page sixty-nine of The Preach- 
er: His Life and Work was chosen at random to illustrate his use of 
biblical phrases—“from above” and “from beneath” appear twice, and 
“in heavenly places in Christ Jesus” and “pray without ceasing” once 
each. His style has the ring of strong biblical language. Jowett constantly 
used parallel sayings and illustrations from the Bible and only now and 
then brought in illustrations from his reading. Jowett depended on his 
own observation and the Bible for the bulk of his illustrations. Jowett’s 
is the synoptic view and use of the Bible in preaching. 

(7) The place of criticism in his public work. Criticism had no place 
in his sermons. “Even upon the Higher Criticism of the Bible he never, 
from the pulpit, indicated his own view, though in the last year of his 
ministry he publicly expressed his profound agreement with Dr. W. B. 
Selbie, who had been pleading that there should be no juggling with the 
truth, but that the accepted findings of Biblical Scholarship should be 
wisely and fearlessly taught in all our churches and schools.” 

(8) His use of the Bible in public worship. Three quotations from the 
Yale Lectures show forth his thinking: “And there is a second ‘prelim- 
inary’ in public worship which needs to be lifted into primary significance, 


46. The Preacher: His Life and Work, pp. 100 f. 
47. The Preacher: His Life and Work, p. 86. 

48. Quoted by Porritt, of. cit., p. 221. 

49. Porritt, op. cit., p. 222. 
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—our reading of the Word of God”;” and “It is a mighty experience 
when a lesson is so read that it becomes the sermon, and the living word 
grips without an exposition” ;*' and his description of Dr. Dale’s pulpit 
Bible, “It bore signs of the most diligent devotion. In difficult chapters 
the emphatic words were carefully marked, and parenthetical clauses and 
passages were clearly defined. . . . I mention this only to show what conse- 
crated care one great expositor gave to the reading of Scriptures.”™ 
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Saving the World* 


by Joun HENrRy JowETT 


Text: “God so loved the world.”—John 3: 16. 
Text: “I pray not for the world.”—John 17:9 


“Gop so loved the world.” “I pray not for the world.” We are confronted 
by an apparent antagonism. The two dispositions appear to be con- 
tradictory. “God so loved the world.” The evangel suggests an all-affec- 
tionate inclusiveness. “I pray not for the world.” The supplication sug- 
gests a partial and severe exclusion. The one describes a circle which em- 
braces a race; “God so loved the world.” The other defines a sphere 
of benediction which comprehends an elected few; “I pray not for the 
world.” It is well to feel the strain of the apparent antagonism in order 
that we may enter into the peace of the fundamental consistency. 

Now, let us begin here. The Christianized instinct revolts against a 
spiritual exclusiveness. The culture of the Christian religion is in the 
direction of an ever-expanding comprehension. Growth in grace is 
growth in sympathetic inclusiveness. We may measure our growth by the 
size and quality of our fellowships. Measure the circumference of your 
love and you have got the amplitude of your Christiar: life. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour.” That is the circle which defines the size of life lived 
in the days of the early covenant. “Thou shalt love thine enemy.” Such 
is the incomparably larger circle defined for the privileged possessor of the 
new covenant in Christ our Lord. “Thou shalt love thine enemy.” That 
is the stretched-out circle of affectionate fellowship enjoined by the 
Christian religion. It stretches out to include the outermost. There is 
no one beyond its pale. Within the scope of its far-reaching lines the 
whole family of man can find a home. 

“Thou shalt love thine enemy.” “I pray not for the world.” Now the 
Master is never behind the disciple. In this warfare the great Com- 
mandant never lags in the rear of the common soldier. In Christ the 
ideal is realized, and all the law is fulfilled. “I pray not for the world.” 
And yet I know the world is loved, and cared for, and is never absent 
from His yearning and solicitous regard. “I pray not for the world,” and 
yet it was the world that was never out of His sight. “I pray not for the 
world,” and yet the world was the desert which He yearned to grace and 
adorn with glories from the paradise of heaven. “I pray not for the 





*Reprinted from Brooks by the Traveller's Way, by permission of the publishers, Harper and 
Bros. 
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world,” and yet the world projected itself into His prayers as the goal 
and bourne of ultimate benediction. Range through the course of this 
prayer, and see how the salvation of the world emerges as the yearned- 
for product of all His saving ministry. “That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” Do you mark the 
dazzling peak of the shining gradient? “I pray not for the world.” “I 
pray for them, that they may be one . . . that the world may believe.” 
The apparent exclusion is only a loving design for an ultimate benedic- 
tion. See how the wealthy purpose again emerges in the subsequent 
reaches of the prayer. “And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we are one. I in them and 
Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in one, and that the world 
may know.” Mark again, how the whole thought and purpose rises to 
a consummation in the illumination and salvation of the world. “That 
the world may know!” The whole world is the object of saving bene- 
diction, but of benediction through the means and ministry of a chosen 
few. “I pray not for the world but for them which Thou hast given Me”: 
but for them, in order that the world, through them, may be blessed and 
saved. 

1. Now, this is the vital doctrine of election, the election of some for the 
benediction of the whole. “I pray for these that the world may believe.” 
The elect are not called to a sphere of exclusion, but to a function of 
transmission. They are not elected to privilege, but to service; not to 
the secret hoarding of blessing, but to its widespread distribution. The 
elect are not circles, but centres, heat centres for radiating gracious in- 
fluence to remote circumferences, that under its warming and softening 
ministry “the world may believe” in the Son of God. That is the way of 
the Master. He will work upon the frozen streams and rivers of the world 
by raising the general temperature. He seeks to increase the fervour of 
those who are His own, and, through the pure and intense flame of their 
zeal, to create an atmosphere in which the hard frozen indifference of 
the world shall be melted into wonder, into tender inquisition, that on 
the cold altar of the heart may be kindled the fire of spiritual devotion. 
“T pray not for the world, but for these” . . . “that the world may believe.” 
Through the disciple He seeks the vagrant; through the believer He 
seeks the unbeliever; through the Church He seeks the world; through 
the ministry of Christian men and women the world is to be won for 
Christ. ' 
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2. Now in this great prayer there are one or two clear glimpses of cer- 
tain convictions which will have to be created before the world can be 
constrained to turn to Christ. “That the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.” We have to get that conviction deeply and ineradicably em- 
bedded into the mind and heart of the world. And here is another col- 
lateral conviction, “That the world may know that Thou hast loved 
them.” The believers are to make that fact shine like the noontide, that 
the world can no more evade it than it can evade the obtrusive glory 
of the meridian sun. Somehow or other the disciples of Christ are to 
drive this twofold persuasion into the heart of the world: — 


(1) That Christ was really sent, that what He said was true, that He 
is grandly dependable; and 

(2) That we are loved by Him, and that the Christ life is the life of 
blessedness. “That the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me”; the 
dependableness of Christ. “That the world may know that Thou hast 
loved them”; the blessedness of His disciples. Whatever else the world 
may do or not do, whatever may be the nature and extent of its revolt, 
if men will deliberately steer their lives into perdition and hell, we be- 
lievers in Christ are to see to it that they do it with their eyes open, and 
with these two convictions sounding through their souls like a great bell, 
the Lord is dependable, and the life of His disciples is blessed. 

How are we to do it? I gather the answer from the prayer of our Lord. 
These convictions are to be driven home to the world by the force and 
impetus of redeemed character. See the march and ascension of the won- 
derful prayer. “I pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” And a little later 
the light breaks upon the primary purpose—“that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” “Kept from the evil . . . that the world may be- 
lieve.” The unworldliness of the believer is to make the world believe in 
the dependableness of the Lord. Our moral elevation is to be the initial 
ministry in the world’s salvation. By our elevation we are to create a pro- 
found conviction that it is possible to resist the gravitation of the world. 
The strength of our resistance is to placard before the world the might 
and dependableness of our God. We are to manifest pure aspiration amid 
defiling ambition. We are to reveal refined tastes amid appetites that are 
coarse and defiled. By the strenuousness of Godly living we are to drive 
the conviction into the souls of men that we are in solemn league and 
covenant with a mighty God. “Kept from the evil . . . that the world 
may believe.” 
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Listen again to the Master in prayer—“that they may be one, even 
as we are one; I in them, and Thou in Me... that the world may know 
that Thou hast loved them.” Do you see the creative force of the second 
of these convictions? We are to make the world believe that the Lord 
loves us by the loveliness of our fellowships. “That they may be one... 
that the world may know.” Our oneness, the absence of division and 
strife, the beauty of our communion, the lovely vision of exquisite family 
kinship, is to convince the world that the love of God has been engaged 
in so fair a creation. The winsome bloom that rests upon our relation- 
ships is to persuade the world that the life is heavenborn. We are to 
placard the love of God through the loveliness of our communion. “That 
they may be one . . . that the world may believe.” 

Here, then, my brethren, is the setting of the divine purpose. Our lord 
will work upon the world through us. Through our moral elevation 
and fine spiritual kinships He would compel the world into primary and 
fruitful beliefs. Let us place the matter before us in pertinent application. 
If the organized worldliness of this city is ever to be disturbed, if worldly 
men and women are to be startled into wonder and incipient belief, it will 
have to be done through the unworldliness and fine spiritual fellowships 
of professed disciples of Christ. 

Are we ready for the Master’s use? Do we really believe in the pos- 
sibility of the world’s redemption? How spacious is our belief; how large 
is the possibility which we entertain? When we survey the clamant needs 
of the race, do we discover any “hopeless cases”? Where have we ob- 
tained the right to use the word “hopeless”? What evidence or experi- 
ence will justify us in saying of any man, “He is too far gone”? In what 
atmosphere of thought and expectancy are we living? Are we dwelling in 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, or making our home in the Gospel by John? Let 
us ransack the city. Let us rake out, if we can find him, the worst of our 
race. Let us produce the sin-steeped and the lust-soddened soul, and then 
let us hear the word of the Master. “Believest thou that I am able to do 
this”? The first condition of being capable ministers of Christ, is to be- 
lieve in the possibility of the world’s salvation. Let us become reverently 
familiar with the glorious evangel until the music of the Gospel rings 
through every part of our being. Let us ask Him to free us, not only from 
doubt, but from uncleanness. Let us plead with Him to make us the 
fitting instruments of His power, that through the beauty and strength of 
our life, and the steady persistence of our faith, the world may be allured 
into the fellowship of the saints inlight. 
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XIII. The Epistle to the Hebrews 


by W. F. Howarp 


Tuis is one of the hardest books in the New Testament for the untrained 
student to understand. Yet it is one of the most interesting because it is 
at the same time a skilful intellectual appeal and an impassioned effort 
to save a group of men from taking an irrevocable step towards their 
spiritual ruin. In our study of this treatise, then, we must try to place 
ourselves in the position of the writer himself. He was a thinker, and 
we must try to master the course of his argument. But he was a pastor 
who wrestled for the souls of men. What was the actual peril that roused 
him to plead with all his heart and mind to persuade his distant friends 
not to make the fatal blunder that they are contemplating? This is what 
we must try to find out. It is the clue to much that is difficult in a class of 
writing which has no close parallel in the New Testament. 

How are we to start upon our quest? The first thing is to consider what 
helps are available. The preacher, or the Bible class leader, must read this 
Epistle through again and again. If he is fortunate enough to have a 
working knowledge of Greek he will be wise to try his hand at a free 
translation or paraphrase of his own. If not, he will consult some of the 
best English translations. The Revised Standard Version gives a close 
translation in modern English. Those by Moffatt, Goodspeed, and Wey- 
mouth often give illuminating renderings, and A. S. Way’s The Letters 
of St. Paul to Seven Churches and Three Friends; with the Letter to the 
Hebrews is so expansive as to be almost a paraphrase in order that the 
implications of the argument may be clearly understood. 

Next to a good translation one should look for a commentary. Few 
books of the New Testament have attracted so many able commentators. 
For those who use Greek there are four which stand out amongst those 
written in English. They are written by B. F. Westcott, J. Moffatt, A. 
Nairne, and Marcus Dods. Moffatt’s is in the International Critical 
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Commentary, Nairne’s in the Cambridge Greek Testament, and Dod’s 
in the Expositor’s Greek Testament. On the English text four of the 
best are those by A. S. Peake in The Century Bible, Nairne in The Cam- 
bridge Bible, T. H. Robinson in the Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary, and A. B. Davidson in the Handbooks for Bible Classes. Two books 
which deserve special mention, though not commentaries, are E. F. 
Scott’s The Epistle to the Hebrews and A. B. Bruce’s book with the same 
title. The substance of Bruce’s book may be found in his article on the 
Epistle in the second volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. After 
more than 50 years the present writer can still feel the thrill with which 
he first read that article, as it opened to his mind the profound signifi- 
cance of the second chapter with its insistence upon the glory revealed in 
the shame of the cross. 

The first important question to decide is whether the Epistle was 
written to Jewish or to Gentile Christians. The view that has been gen- 
erally held is that the recipients of the letter were Jewish Christians who 
were on the point of apostasy from the Christian faith and fellowship. 
E. F. Scott and James Moffatt follow the lead of some recent German 
scholars, such as Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, and Windisch and the 
eminent American scholars McGiffert and B. W. Bacon, in holding that 
the Epistle was addressed to a community of Gentile, or predominantly 
Gentile, Christians. To the present writer the evidence points strongly 
in the direction of a group of Jewish Christians within a church that is 
largely Gentile. The author appeals throughout to the Old Testament 
as an authority that his readers will recognize and respect. They are evi- 
dently in great danger of abandoning their Christian allegiance. If they 
are losing their hold on the Christian faith and life the Jewish Scrip- 
tures will only weigh with those who are turning back to the Jewish 
synagogue. The argument throughout the Epistle is that Christianity is 
superior to Judaism all along the line. 

From the greeting at the close of the Epistle we infer that it was writ- 
ten from Rome, or from some church not far from the capital. Moffatt’s 
translation, “The Italians salute you,” covers the ambiguity in the origin- 
al. In earlier Greek the words would mean “those from Italy,” but in the 
later Greek of the New Testament period they can equally well mean, 
“those in Italy send you greetings from here.” The reference to Timothy’s 
recent release favors the suggestion that Timothy, who was summoned 
to Rome by his imprisoned leader, had been compromised by that as- 
sociation and had suffered imprisonment but was now at liberty again. 
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We have therefore to think of some church outside Italy where Timothy 
was well known, and would be a useful helper in the struggle to win back 
the waverers to the Christian loyalty before the fatal aie was cast. Ephesus 
seems the most likely place. There Paul had worked for three years with 
great success, and had gained his first converts from the synagogue be- 
fore some of the Jews raised opposition and he withdrew with his fol- 
lowers to the lecture room of Tyrannus. Ephesus was a great center of 
trade and was in close touch with Alexandria, Corinth, and Rome. 

The Epistle is anonymous. All that we can learn about the author must 
be found in the contents of the letter. The writer was evidently steeped 
in the Old Testament, and had learned to treat it according to the method 
of allegory which was followed by such Jewish Alexandrians as Philo, who 
had combined an enthusiastic devotion to the Pentateuch with a Platonic 
doctrine of ideas. It is evident that the author of this Epistle held the 
view that the eternal realities are in heaven in the mind of God, and that 
what we see on earth is but a shadow of the heavenly reality. Now we 
do know of one outstanding figure in the early church who answers to 
this description. Before Paul arrived at Ephesus in the course of his 
third missionary tour there came to that city a Jew called Apollos, a na- 
tive of Alexandria, an eloquent man, mighty in the Scriptures. His 
knowledge of the Christian religion was defective until Priscilla and 
Aquila took him to their home and gave him more adequate instruction. 
Apollos is just the kind of man to have written this most eloquent and 
allegorical book in the New Testament. 

The situation, then, as we reconstruct it is this. In the great city of 
Ephesus some wealthy and highly cultivated Jews were converted to the 
religion of Jesus Christ during the Apostle Paul’s mission there. During 
his journey from Achaia to Rome the Apostle sent for the elders of the 
church at Ephesus to meet him at Miletus, as his arrangements for the 
voyage would not allow him time to visit the city and preach once more 
to his old converts. Luke has given us a summary of that farewell address, 
with its pathetic anticipation of the mischievous propaganda that would 
be carried on in his absence. Paul went to Jerusalem, was nearly lynched 
in a riot in the temple, was arrested by a detachment of the Roman 
garrison, and was heard before the Sanhedrin with the commander of 
the garrison present as assessor. Knowing that his life was in danger 
Paul reported the plot to the commander who sent him to Caesarea 
where Paul, before long, appealed to the high court at Rome. Two years 
went by before he was sent to Rome. A large part of a year was taken 
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up with the voyage and the stay in Malta. Then for two more years 
Paul was a prisoner in Rome. All this time the Ephesian church was 
without the vigorous leadership of its founder. There was full oppor- 
tunity for other influences to undermine the faith and loyalty of its mem- 
bers. As the early zeal of the converts cooled it was easy for some of the 
cultured minority of Jewish Christians to recognize that they were not 
in full sympathy with many of their Gentile brethren. Many of them 
were slaves or freedmen, others were lacking in the moral discipline 
which was so important a part of the training given in a devout Jewish 
home. Some of the more intelligent converts from Hellenism brought 
with them into the church laxer views about religion and life. The 
little enclave of devout Jews was yielding to a mood of disillusionment. 
After all, was this what they had looked forward to when they first put 
their trust in Jesus as the Christ and joined his church? In the first flush 
of their Christian enthusiasm they had accepted gladly the injury and 
loss that they suffered in common with their fellow Christians, showing 
sympathy with those who were imprisoned, and treating lightly the abuse 
to which they were themselves exposed. None of this was worth a 
thought in view of their confident hope of that better and enduring in- 
heritance which was awaiting them in the future life. But now the 
prospect of a far severer persecution found them without the old resil- 
ience. Hope had almost faded out of their life. The certainty of faith was 
no longer theirs. Moreover, the great Christian leader, Paul the Apostle, 
had recently been executed. The Emperor Nero’s hostility to the Chris- 
tians would be reflected in the attitude of the provincial governors. The 
outlook was indeed grim. Had they any longer a sound reason for re- 
maining outside the community to which they belonged by race and by 
early training and religious tradition? Would it not be better to slip out 
of their more recent association as inconspicuously as possible and rejoin 
the old synagogue? 

Such were some of the whispered discussions going on among the mem- 
bers of this little group. They had become slack in their attendance at 
the meetings for Christian worship and fellowship. Rumors were abroad 
about the possible secession, and these were carried on the wings of the 
wind across the Aegean Sea and the Adriatic and were heard by Chris- 
tians in Rome. Now that Paul was no longer there to “strengthen the 
wavering line” there was one man whose high reputation for keen intel- 
lect and familiarity with Jewish modernism might gain a hearing, and 
whose burning eloquence might still “recall the stragglers, refresh the 
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outworn, praise, re-inspire the brave.” Apollos resolved to visit Ephesus, 
and to take with him that most devoted of all Paul’s lieutenants, Timothy, 
who had already been an apostolic envoy in that province. But some time 
must elapse before he could start on this journey. So he wrote this rea- 
soned appeal to revive their faith in the all-sufficient Jesus, and to warn 
them in the most solemn terms of the inescapable cost of apostasy. 

The writer’s purpose is to prove that at every point Christianity is 
seen to be superior to Judaism. In the sonorous exordium he claims that 
Jesus is prophet, priest, and king. “God having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken to us in his Son, whom he appointed heir 
of all things, through whom also he made the worlds; who being the 
effulgence of his glory and the very image of his substance, and upholding 
all things by the word of his power, when he had made purification of sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” He is the revealer of 
God, the reconciler to God, and the vice-gerent of God. Yet while thus 
alluding to the three great titles of God’s representatives in the long his- 
tory of the religion of the Hebrews, the writer adroitly weaves into this 
pattern, language which had been used in the advanced Judaism of 
Alexandria of the semi-personalized figure of heavenly Wisdom. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon it is written of her that “she is an effulgence from 
everlasting light, and an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of his goodness.” Here we can see how language which was 
already familiar to Hellenistic Jews was applied to Christ, recalling 
what St. Paul had written to the Colossians in a letter that must have 
been well known to the Christian churches in the province of Asia. Had 
he not written: “He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation; for in him all things were created. . . . All things were created 
through him, and for him. He is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together.” 

With this exalted claim for Jesus as the creative agent, who was one 
with God, the long comparison begins between the new dispensation 
and the old, between the old provisions made in the levitical legislation 
and the new covenant in which the divine laws will be written on the 
human heart. 

There are two features which we must observe in the argument which 
is wrought out in the chapters which follow. First, neither the writer 
nor his readers are thought of as concerned with the existing temple 
cultus. They are not Palestinian Christians, in close touch with the an- 
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nual feasts at Jerusalem. The illustrations are all taken from the Pen- 
tateuch. It is the tabernacle, not the temple, whose furniture and rites 
provide the points of comparison and contrast with the new and heavenly 
order of priesthood and sacrifice. Secondly, while this theoretical discus- 
sion is protracted to the end of the treatise, again and again it is inter- 
rupted by a personal and impassioned appeal on the level of moral duty 
and responsibility. 

Jesus is the revealer of God in a fuller measure than ever the prophets 
were. But the foundation of the entire religious system of Judaism was 
the law, and in more recent times the belief was widely held that the 
sanctity of the law was partly due to the mediation of angels on Mount 
Sinai. In the Greek translation of the Old Testament which was read 
in the synagogues of the Western Dispersion there is a variant in the last 
line of Deut. 33: 2—“at his right hand angels were with him.” This tra- 
dition is alluded to in Acts 7:53 and Gal. 3:19. Now the first step to 
take in overthrowing the belief in the permanent validity of the law is to 
show the superiority of the Son of God to the angels, and so the first chap- 
ter is a catena of passages from the Psalms to prove the transiency and 
servility of the angels as against the enduring reign and royal dignity of 
the Son. 

At this point an urgent warning is interposed. The law mediated 
through angels carried with it sanctions and penalties. How great is 
the need then that the word of the Lord attested and confirmed by such 
witnesses and mighty works should not go unheeded. To drift is to 
die. “How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, a salvation at- 
tested by God with such signs and with gifts of the Holy Spirit?” To 
speak of this great salvation is to call to mind the greatness of this Saviour. 
He is Lord of the world to come. How different is the language used of 
him by the Psalmist from any words used about angels! The language of 
the Eighth Psalm speaks of his coronation. This seems to be refuted by 
the ignominious death which he actually suffered. Yet there lies the true 
grandeur of his calling. At present, it is true, we do not yet see all things 
subjected to him, “But we behold him who hath been made a little lower 
than the angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned 
with glory and honour, that by the grace of God he should taste death 
for every man.” 

This is one of the keynotes of the Epistle. As A. B. Bruce has so finely 
said: “He beholds glory in the humiliation, honour in the shame, con- 
temporary honour, not merely honour following and compensating, in a 
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state of exaltation.” The writer “means just what he plainly says, that 
God showed his favor to his Son in appointing him to an office in connec- 
tion with which he should have to taste death for men, and that in the 
very act of tasting death as Captain of salvation the Son was crowned 
with glory and honour.” Here the perfect humanity of the Son of man 
is declared, just as in the opening words his true divinity has been already 
proclaimed. Through his death his identity with his brother men is 
clearly seen. It was through his death that he was to “deliver all them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
Only by being made in every point one with his brother men could he 
fulfil the purpose of a true high priest, representative at once of God 
and of men. This mediator has to make expiation for the sins of the 
people. He must himself be merciful, he must also be faithful. As one 
who has felt the fierce force of temptation he can come to the help of 
those who are passing through the same fiery ordeal—Prophet and Priest, 
“Apostle and High Priest of our confession, even Jesus.” Note how here, 
and so often in this Epistle, that simple human name is used without the 
addition of a title, and how often it comes in the place of special em- 
phasis at the end of a clause. The priest must be merciful, but he must 
also be faithful. This recalls the description of Moses in Numbers 12:7, 
“faithful in all his house.” That great mediator, who led Israel out of 
bondage, was the pioneer in the journey to the promised land. How 
splendid a name is his in the household of the faith! Yet Jesus has been 
counted worthy of a greater glory, for in that household Moses is a serv- 
ant but Christ is Son. That home may also be ours, but only on the 
condition that we keep a firm hold on our courageous faith and our ag- 
gressive hope. That cannot be taken for granted. What a warning we 
find in the story of those who were delivered from the slavery of Egypt 
but by their cowardice and disobedience forfeited their inheritance in 
the land of promise. Be warned yet once more against the evil heart 
of unbelief which yields to the blandishments of sin. You have begun 
your Christian course with confidence, but only by persevering to the end 
can you become sharers with the Messiah in this promised heritage. 
Hesitation means death. Instant obedience to the divine word is de- 
manded. “To-day if ye shall hear his voice, Harden not your hearts.” 
Those warnings spoken long ago apply to the present situation. The 
word of God is alive now, and pierces through all our defences to our in- 
most soul. Sooner or later we have to render our account to God who is 
never deceived. 
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After this searching reminder the writer returns to the theme which 
was introduced in 2:17, 18, Christ as High Priest. As we were there 
reminded, he is one who can sympathize with those who are sorely tried 
by the evil impulses which have their rise in our physical nature. He has 
himself felt their pressure but has never submitted to their rule. He is 
our representative at God’s right hand, whose throne is not only the 
seat of judgment but, for us who look to Jesus, the throne of grace. Now 
consider wherein the high priesthood of Jesus surpasses and supersedes 
that of the Levitical order. The qualifications of a high priest are that 
he is one of the people, appointed on the Godward side to present offer- 
ings to God in relief of sin. He must bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring, observing “the mean between censorious severity and mere good- 
natured leniency,” remembering that he is clothed with moral weak- 
ness, and so is bound for himself as much as for the people to make an 
offering for sin. This office cannot be gained by self-assertion; the priest 
must hold his office solely by the call of God. The perfect humanity and 
the sympathy of Jesus have already been described. The point now to 
be made is the humility which shrank from this exalted office. The agony 
in the garden was an earnest appeal to be delivered from that experience 
by which alone he could become the priestly intercessor for his fellows. 
In the utter reverence of his filial piety he cried and was heard: “Not my 
will but thine be done.” Although he was a Son, he learned by his ap- 
pointed sufferings the obedience which was perfected by his death on the 
cross. Through this he was brought victoriously, and became to all who, 
sharing his obedience, followed in his path the author of eternal salvation. 

There was one more qualification for the high priesthood which could 
not be claimed for Jesus. Yet this objection was met so ingeniously that 
the answer proved still further the superiority of Jesus to that established 
in the Levitical order. To the modern reader the most unimpressive part 
of the argument in this Epistle is that summed up in the word Mel- 
chizedek. We must, of course, put ourselves in the position of Jewish 
readers to whom the Mosaic legislation was a divine institution. There 
it was clearly laid down that the high priest must be of the tribe of Levi 
and of the lineage of Aaron. But Jesus was sprung from the tribe of 
Judah. This argument from Scripture must be countered from Scripture 
itself. Now the story in Genesis 14 tells how, when Abraham was re- 
turning from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and his confederate kings, 
he was met by a mysterious stranger, Melchizedek, “king of Salem and 
priest of God Most High.” To him Abraham paid tithes. The story 
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touched the imagination of the writer of Psalm 110. Our author re- 
membered this, as also the reference in the first of the messianic Psalms, 
“Thou art my Son, This day have I begotten thee.” With this he links the 
other quotation, “Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” Here is the warrant for claiming that Jesus is invested with 
a royal priesthood. The order of his priesthood is timeless, like that of the 
mysterious stranger in the ancient story. Moreover this order is superior 
to that of Aaron, for Abraham, the ancestor of Aaron and the great- 
grandfather of Levi, acknowledged the superiority of Melchizedek by 
paying tithes to him. This disposes of the alleged disqualification of 
Jesus as high priest. God has made provision for his royal Son to exer- 
cise a timeless and eternal priesthood. 

This would be a theme worthy of fuller exposition, but it would be 
lost on those who have made but little progress in their understanding of 
the Scriptures. This group of Ephesian Jewish Christians has lost its 
zest for study. Instead of teaching others they are still in need of the 
most elementary instruction. To stand still is simply to lose ground. 
Their one hope is to progress. They must advance to maturity in learn- 
ing the great Christian doctrines and not merely the Jewish foreshadow- 
ings of these. Then comes the most poignant appeal of the Epistle. Let 
them know that if once they take that dreadful decision of turning their 
back on Christ they will put themselves beyond the reach of converting 
grace. How can the servants of Jesus restore to penitence those men 
whose eyes have once been opened to the truth by the gospel, and who 
have known the taste of the heavenly gift, and have shared in that Chris- 
tian fellowship which is alive with the Holy Spirit, and have tasted the 
excellence of God’s promise, and have experienced the powers of the 
coming age even in this present life—and have then fallen away! It is 
a sheer impossibility to bring them back while they are crucifying in 
their own lives the Son of God afresh, and exposing him to open shame. 
To return to the synagogue would be to make a public declaration that 
Jesus was an impostor, and that his execution was the exposure of his 
fraud. Surely it is inconceivable that men with such a past would be 
guilty of such a shameful apostasy! No! We know you too well to be- 
lieve that of you. You will make good your destined salvation. God 
will never forsake you. He will remember your loving generosity to those 
who bear his name, given out of love to him. Follow bravely in the steps 
of those whose faith and heroism in suffering have gained them the 
promised rest. God never goes back on his word. It is he who encourages 
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us by his promise. It is hope which like an anchor keeps us from drifting 
from our steadfast purpose to reach the promised land. Jesus has gone 
before. There he fulfils his priesthood. 

Jesus has passed within the veil as our High Priest. In Chapters 7-10 
this conception is repeated and amplified. In Hellenistic Judaism a 
thought was borrowed from Platonic teaching, according to which 
earthly and tangible things are but faint copies and shadows of heaven- 
ly realities. So our writer treats the tabernacle and its furniture and 
ritual as transient copies of the true tabernacle which is in heaven, and 
cites Exodus 25:40 in support. The superiority of this heavenly min- 
istry to its earthly counterpart is shown in several ways. Christ has no 
need, as the Jewish high priest, to offer sacrifices for himself as a sinner. 
He is “holy, guileless, undefiled, separated from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens.” Then the sacrifices which were offered up 
under the old covenant only availed to cleanse the body from cere- 
monial defilement. They were ineffective for cleansing the conscience 
from the sense of guilt. The sacrifice which Christ offers is spiritual and 
it effects an inner cleansing. Psalm 40 foreshadows this higher order 
of sacrifice as nobler than whole burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin. 
That higher order is the offering of a perfect obedience to the Father: 
“Lo, I am come to do thy will, O God.” Christ’s ministry is more ex- 
cellent because he is the mediator of a better covenant, enacted 
upon better promises. This new covenant announced in Jeremiah 31 
implied that the old covenant was already fading away. Now Christ 
has abolished it by mediating the new covenant, and as the old was 
inaugurated by the sprinkling of blood, so the new covenant has been 
dedicated by Christ with the shedding of his own blood. In his self-sac- 
rifice we see the life-giving energy of an eternal spirit. He has opened 
a new and living way to the Father by bringing forgiveness of sins and an 
entrance into the eternal inheritance. 

With this assertion of the complete efficacy of the high priestly min- 
istry of Jesus the writer once more turns to exhortation. “Let us draw 
near with a true heart in fulness of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience, and our body washed with pure water: let us 
hold fast the confession of our hope that it waver not; for he is faithful 
that promised: and let us consider one another to provoke to love and 
good works; not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
custom of some is, but exhorting one another; and so much the more, as ye 
see the day drawing nigh.” Then follows a terrible warning of the judg- 
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ment that must fall upon those who have trampled upon the Son of 
God, and profaned the blood of the covenant by which he was conse- 
crated, and outraged the Spirit of grace. “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God!” As in an earlier chapter the writer 
turns from warning to affectionate and confident appeal. “But recall 
the former days when, after you were enlightened, you endured a hard 
struggle with sufferings, partly by being exposed to public abuse and 
anguish, partly by sharing in the sufferings of those who were so treated. 
You showed sympathy with the prisoners, and you gladly accepted the 
plundering of your possessions, for you knew that you had a better, be- 
cause an enduring, inheritance. Do not fling away that confidence of 
yours; it holds the promise of a rich reward. No! we are not the men 


to shrink back and be ruined. We have faith to win possession of our 
souls.” 


After this stirring call to the stragglers comes the great bede roll of the 
heroes of faith—those who in the long history of Israel struggled on in 
hope of the brighter future. They died without the sight of the promised 
reward, for the old and the new Israel in God’s providence are to share 
together in the fulfilment of his promise. Then brace yourselves for the 
ordeal. Those who have won their victory through struggle are spectators 
of our contest. Off with the closely clinging folds of your garment! 
Run with endurance the race for which you have entered. Keep your 
eyes fixed on the pioneer and perfecter of your faith, Jesus. For the joy 
that beckoned him on he endured a cross and trampled on its shame. 
Now he is enthroned with God. There is no triumph waiting for weak 
hands and feeble knees. Let no one fail to obtain the grace of God. Re- 
member Esau and the mess of pottage. He knew the bitter meaning of 
the words, “Too late.” 

Inspired imagination pictures the awful solemnity of Sinai, with 
its blazing fire, and darkness, and gloom, and tempest, the trumpet blast, 
and the terrifying command. Over against this is set the description of 
the Christian’s vision. “But you have come to Mount Zion and to the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable angels, 
and to the festal gathering and assembly of the first-born who are enrolled 
in heaven, and to God who is judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus...” “Take care that you do not refuse him 
who is speaking. For if they did not escape when they refused him who 
warned them on earth, much less shall we escape if we reject him who 
warns from heaven.” Earth and heaven will rock, but amidst the ruin 
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things unshaken will survive the shock. “Jesus Christ remains the same, 
yesterday, to-day and for ever. He suffered as an outcast outside the 
gate in order to consecrate the people through his own blood. Then let 
us go out, leaving the security of the camp behind, that we may bear his 
reproach. For here we have no lasting city, but we seek the city which 
is to come.” 

So this heroic successor of St. Paul wrestled with the souls of men who 
had once felt the thrill of the heavenly message of Jesus Christ, then lost 
the glow of their early enthusiasm until disillusionment brought them 
to the brink of the abyss. Did his passionate eloquence and his exalted 
reasoning win them back to the recovery of faith and courage? We do 
not know. But as we read his words they sound as echoes of a battle 
fought long ago, until they ring out as a bugle call to the church of today, 
the church of Christ, militant here on earth. 
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Biblical Interpretation in 
Recent Periodicals 


by SAMUEL L. TERRIEN 


THIS SURVEY constitutes a sequence to the narrative bibliography which 
was published two years ago in INTERPRETATION (II [1948], 356-362). 
Among the recent articles dealing with the Bible and related fields, only 
those bearing upon scriptural meaning have been mentioned. Studies 
of a purely technical character have been omitted unless they contain 
material which may be used fruitfully by the nonspecialists. Only a few 
titles from foreign periodicals have been included, for these are not 
usually accessible to most readers. 

I. GENERAL—(A). The Bible and the Church—In the earlier part of the last 
decade, a number of articles have stressed various aspects of the present revival in 
biblical theology. Recent issues of most theological or biblical journals, in contrast, 
have been conspicuously silent on this general subject, but notable exceptions are 
familiar to the readers of this publication. 

Dealing more particularly with New Testament problems, Henry J. Cadbury 
shows “The Peril of Archaizing Ourselves” and emphasizes, for example, that 
biblical theologians do little justice to the Bible’s diversity. In “The Problem of 
Archaizing Ourselves” G. Ernest Wright shows that he is aware of this danger but 
resolutely states that the scriptural description of God’s intervention within history 
must become a matter for contemporary testimony. 

Since all signs show that the present trend points “Toward a Theology of the 
Old Testament,” Norman W. Porteous evaluates the contributions of Eichrodt 
and Vischer and more especially expresses some misgivings over Cunliffe-Jones’ 
request for “a Theology of the Word rather than a Theology of Response.” He 
makes the plea that in writing a theology of the Old Testament the concreteness of 
Israel’s religious life be not lost in a series of disembodied propositions. C. R. 
North continues the discussion with “Old Testament Theology and the History of 
Hebrew Religion” and points out that both are inseparably bound together. 
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Of course, one will concede that the Old Testament, inasmuch as it records the 
growth of a nation’s religion over a thousand years, cannot easily be reduced to a 
set of doctrinal formulations. Nevertheless, if the Old Testament is part of the 
Christian Scripture, surely some attempt must be made at defining as strictly as 
possible the guiding principle of the Christian interpreter of the Hebrew Bible. 
The present task is obviously that of formulating twentieth-century hermeneutics. 
A step in this direction is taken by J. Coert Rylaarsdam, with his “Preface to 
Hermeneutics,” in which he observes that the Bible is for a Christian both a record 
of the past and a medium of present revelation. He thereupon examines the prob- 
lem of unity and diversity in the Bible and finds that the framework of Israel’s 
faith, which centers around the interpretation of the Exodus event, is not only the 
principle of coherence within the various parts of the Old Testament but also the 
key to the unity of the entire Bible. 

Floyd V. Filson thinks that a “Theological Exegesis” is legitimate and must pre- 
sent the meaning of biblical writings in the context of divine revelation. In 
“Strange Fruit of Old Testament Criticism” James B. Pritchard does not deny 
the relevance of the Bible for modern Christians but expresses the fear that the 
present revival in biblical theology may lead to misinterpreting the ancient Hebrew 
documents in the light of contemporary religious needs. 

D. R. Vicary recognizes in “Liberalism, Biblical Criticism and Biblical Theolo- 
gy” that the study of the Bible may not be separated from the authority of the 
church and the responsibility of individual judgment. He rightly concludes that 
“the Holy Spirit will reveal to our understanding the meaning of the unique reve- 
lation,” but he fails to ascertain in what way this process will be brought to fulfil- 
ment. Perhaps the next important step will precisely be taken when some serious 
attempts are made to reformulate in twentieth-century language the Protestant 
principle of the inner testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

(B). Biblical Theology—tIn “Words and the Word” Wilhelm Vischer does not 
fear the anthropomorphisms of the biblical revelation, for they show that God is 
not an abstract idea but the self-communicating Lord. God is the “Spirit of Power 
and Love,” states Geoffrey F. Nuttall in an article subtitled “The Biblical Doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit.” God not only communicates himself to men but he also 
calls them to perform special tasks in the midst of their social environment, adds 
John Hutchison in “The Biblical Idea of Vocation.” 

“Structural Elements in Biblical Soteriology” are analyzed by Paul S. Minear 
in “The Hope of Salvation.” With its double implication of the manward aspect 
of God’s activity and of the Godward aspect of man’s striving, biblical salvation 
emphasizes at once the goal toward which man must live and also the energy which 
enables him to seek that goal. Thus only in the Bible is salvation conceived both 
“as God’s gift and man’s task.” It is “the point where God’s faithfulness and man’s 
faith meet . . . a mystery that is revealed only to those who through faith are being 
saved.” ‘ 
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The unity of the biblical doctrine of salvation is stressed by Alan Richardson in 
“Instrument of God.” Just as Israel is a kingdom of priests, so also the church 
is the people whom God hath made. Disunity among the churches prevents 
man from understanding the uniquely social context in which he may be saved. 
Of similar importance for those who are concerned with the contemporary efforts 
to reunite Christendom is Amos S. Wilder’s “Heilsgeschichte and the Bible: A 
Crux of Ecumenical Understanding.” The use of the term “salvation-history” 
has given rise to some confusion, especially on this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The author pertinently remarks that the grand design pictured in the whole Bible 
serves as a needed corrective to individualistic distortions of some Protestant 
forms of Christianity. 

John N. Thomas analyzes briefly the biblical doctrine of the image of God 
by raising the age-long question, “What Is Man?” and wishes to stress the recog- 
nition of human dignity and freedom. Perhaps more needs to be said on the 
paradoxical relationship which exists between the imago dei and man’s propensity 
to sin. In his description of human depravity entitled “Know Thyself,” James I. 
McCord shows that sin is rebellion, egocentricity, and idolatry, and he points out 
the profound reasons for which “redemption is more than forgiveness.” H. F. L. 
Cocks looks at “The Divine Image in Man” as that element which gives man his 
sense of responsibility, while John Marsh shows that “Man in the Old Testament” 
is “being confronted with a call from God to leave [his] self-will . . . in order to 
seek [God’s] will and... glory...” 

The general topic of “Bible and Civilization” is the object of a symposium pre- 
pared by G. Ernest Wright, Paul S. Minear, and Paul L. Lehmann. This issue is 
particularly relevant in our day when many among us are tempted to identify 
Western civilization in some measure with the Kingdom of God, while others, on 
the contrary, would prefer to condemn the order in which we live and pin all 
their hopes upon an escapist’s eschatology. Wright analyzes ““The Old Testament 
Attitude Toward Civilization” and forcefully shows that, in spite of her sufferings 
at the hands of foreign powers and of a dangerous assimilation of Palestinian 
culture, Israel did not fall into the extremes of separatism, primitivism, or other- 
worldly apocalypticism. On account of an understanding of both election and 
repentance, Hebraism insists that it is this earth which “shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord.” Nevertheless, the Old Testament is unable to disentangle it- 
self from a nationalistic limitation of God’s purpose, and thus is of little relevance 
to us without the New Testament, which alone enables us “to understand all forms 
of civilization in their true light.” It is only through the new age in Christ that we 
may participate in the hope of Israel. In “The New Testament Witness and 
Civilization,” Minear shows how Christ “frees us from the illusions through which 
the demonic forces in a particular civilization claim for themselves a specious 
ultimacy.” The activities of organized society “provide opportunities and obliga- 
tions through which the Lord of the coming age transforms our minds and wills 
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according to the eternal purpose of God.” Continuing the discussion on a broader 
basis, Lehmann seeks in “The Bible and the Significance of Civilization” to inter- 
pret secular culture “within the biblical perspective without falling outside of 
what non-biblical analyses would recognize as valid.” Appropriating for his use 
the famed definition of Augustine, he defines civilization as “the city of the earth- 
born, that is the society of men living according to man under the domination 
of fallen angels.” The function of the church is to bear witness in that society and 
to insert within it a truly unifying power by bringing it to accept the redemptive 
sovereignty of the ruling Christ. 

Walther Eichrodt defines “The Biblical Norm of Social Behaviour” in “Revela- 
tion and Responsibility,” and concludes that the church must enter the struggle 
for social justice because she is testifying to the royal authority of God. 

Herbert G. May notes in “Theological Universalism and the Old Testament” 

that scholars are often prone to exaggerate the particularistic elements which ap- 
pear in post-exilic Judaism. He rightly stresses the numerous and significant pas- 
sages in which the hope is expressed that Yahweh will be worshipped by all 
peoples, but he also recognizes that “Old Testament religion at its best found it 
difficult to escape completely from nationalism.” A Saul of Tarsus had to become 
an apostle of Christ in order to say, “There is neither Jew nor Greek.” 
II. OLtp TEsTAMENT—(A.) Pentateuch—The story of the Paradise and Fall 
raises so many complex problems that no satisfactory treatment can be offered in 
a short article. Nevertheless, readers of the work of Humbert and Coppens (to 
mention only two recent monographs on this subject) will wish to observe James 
B. Pritchard’s approach in “Man’s Predicament in Eden.” 

The Patriarchal traditions deserve to be studied anew in the light of archaeo- 
logical discoveries and present knowledge of the world in the second millennium 
B.c. R. de Vaux makes a considerable contribution to this research in “Les 
Patriarches hébreux et les découvertes modernes.” Numerous illustrations prove 
that the social and juridical environment presupposed by the Genesis stories is 
exactly that revealed by the archaeological data. Such newly discovered docu- 
ments were of course unknown to the biblical writers who themselves lived at a 
stage of civilization quite different from that of their ancestors whose life they at- 
tempted to relate. What was therefore the source of their sociological knowledge? 

Julian Obermann re-examines “The Divine Name YHWH in the Light of Re- 
cent Discoveries” and after evaluating carefully the evidence makes a strong case 
for the meaning, “He who sustains, Establisher, Maintainer.” 

With his customary erudition and not a few conjectures Julian Morgenstern 
argues that “The Despoiling of the Egyptians” in Exodus 11 is primarily an inci- 
dent related to a cultic requirement: the Hebrew women had to “borrow” jewels 
from their Egyptian neighbors in order to celebrate the spring festival. He con- 
cludes that such a practice reveals another fertility aspect of the Passover ritual. 

Frank M. Cross, Jr. and David N. Freedman offer a reconstruction of the text 
of “The Blessing of Moses” with translation and notes. 
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(B). Prophets—In “Ritual and Righteousness” Norman W. Porteous examines 
the relation of ethics to religion in the prophetic literature and with cautious lu- 
cidity steers a middle course in his appraisal of the prophets’ purpose. Their con- 
demnation of cult must be viewed in the light of the covenantal dramatization 
which priestly practices sought to convey and “yet it is to the Hebrew prophet 
that we owe the discovery that there is a subtle danger that we should hide from 
God behind the very activities by which we seek to approach him.” 

“The Current Misinterpretation of Isaiah’s She’ar Yashub” is investigated by 
Sheldon H. Blank, for whom the expression means “a mere remnant shall return 
(alive)” and thus suggests a pessimism as stringent as that of Amos. The same 
scholar finds in “The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning of Prayer” that 
the autobiographic sections follow certain pattern-structures of the judicial style. 
Corwin C. Roach believes that “The Relevance of Jeremiah” lies primarily in the 
prophet’s placing his allegiance to God’s will above his love for family and nation. 

As an illustrative application of the hermeneutic principles which were under 
discussion at the Ecumenical Study Conference at Oxford in 1949, Walther Eich- 
rodt presented “A Study of Jeremiah 7: 1-15,” which was published under the 
title, “The Right Interpretation of the Old Testament.” Eichrodt not only looks 
at the text as reflecting a limited historical situation but also sets it in its entire bib- 
lical context and stresses its relevance for Christendom today. 

“A Re-examination of Isaiah 56-66” leads W. S. McCullough to believe that 
this document comes from a single disciple of the Isaiah school who lived in 
Palestine at the beginning of the exile and before the so-called Second Isaiah. Ar- 
guments are drawn from a study of the political background, allusions to the 
devastation of Judah, references to the religious life of the people and especially 
to the expectation of a coming redemption. 

(c). Hagiographa—The Psalms remain at the center of Christian as well as 
Jewish worship, and their significance for the modern mind needs constantly to be 
reappraised. In “The Use of the Psalms Today” Henry de Candole rejects the 
“mystical” interpretation but honestly faces the possibilities and dangers of a 
“spiritual,” as distinguished from an “allegorical,” use of the Psalms in corporate 
worship. Written from an Anglican point of view, these remarks might be pon- 
dered by all evangelical Christians who believe that the Psalter has a central place 
in the act of adoration. 

Charles L. Feinberg studies “The Uses of the Psalter” in Israel and concludes 
that Mowinckel’s views on the New Year festival and on the magical character of 
many Psalms remains hitherto unproved. 

Isaiah Sonne offers an emended text of “Psalm Eleven,” which emphasizes 
its strophic structure. Gurdon C. Oxtoby sees in Psalm 51 a sublime manifesta- 
tion of “Conscience and Confession,” and offers exegetical comments. In “The 
Cultic Use of the Story of the Ark in Samuel” Aage Bentzen proposes to consider 
Psalm 132 as part of a Davidic ritual connected with the myth of the fight between 
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Yahweh and the forces of chaos, as revealed by the stories of I Samuel 4-6 and II 
Samuel 6. 

In “Job and God” Ralph Marcus makes a search for “the root of the matter” 
in the various component parts of the book. The answer to Job’s quest is that 
God does not persecute man for he is all the time occupied with the task of sub- 
duing the demonic elements of the cosmos. Like God, man should exert “his will 
to subdue evil, . . . overcome frustration, . . . and emulate God’s unconquerable 
will.” 

The comparison between “Job and Prometheus” has often been made, but 

William A. Irwin goes further and deeper than any of his predecessors in present- 
ing the contrast which separates the two heroes. The Hebrew poet is original, 
especially through his apprehension of the after-death and of the strange figure of 
the intermediary. 
III. New TesTaMENT—(A). Gospels—Moost critics of the New Testament, Chris- 
tian and independent alike, are ready to acknowledge the prophetic aspect of the 
activity of Jesus. Franklin W. Young, however, in a perspicacious sifting of the 
first-century Jewish sources, shows that the term “prophet” had a messianic sig- 
nificance. His analysis, “Jesus the Prophet: A Re-examination,” may contribute 
to clarifying the confusion which now reigns on the messianic consciousness of 
Jesus. 

The teaching on the Kingdom of God has been understood in widely conflict- 
ing ways. Amos N. Wilder offers a remarkably lucid appraisal of such works as 
those of Holmstrém, Wendland, Werner, Bultmann, Héring, Grant, McCown, 
Minear, and others. He concludes that the Kingdom is related to the future of 
men, both in this world and in the world to come. The monograph includes a 
useful bibliography. 

C. C. McCown, in “Jesus, Son of Man,” makes an inclusive survey of recent 
discussion related to a similar area and offers critical observations of his own. He 
believes that Jesus probably rejected the title of Messiah and eventually accepted 
that of Son of Man as a term which more aptly suggested the character of his 
mission because it involved ideas of present suffering and future triumph. In con- 
nection with this study one may read with profit the articles of Matthew Black, 
“The ‘Son of Man’ in the Old Biblical Literature,” and “The ‘Son of Man’ in the 
Teaching of Jesus.” 

Robert M. Grant maintains that Jesus expected as imminent “The Coming 
of the Kingdom,” first during his lifetime, and then with the event of his death. 
Colin H. Roberts holds the view that “The Kingdom of Heaven” in Luke 17:21 
is not something external to man: “‘it is a present reality but only if you wish it to 
be so.” 

According to William C. Bennett, in “The Sons of the Father,” the fatherhood 
of God in the Synoptics must be envisaged from the angle of the personal attitude 
of Jesus, “his own consciousness of sonsHtip.” Thus, while the doctrine implies on 
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the one hand a universal application, on the other it necessitates a definite filial 
response on the part of man. 

Was “The Last Supper” a celebration of the Passover festival? Against the 
opinion of many New Testament scholars, and after erudite evaluation of the argu- 
ments, J. Jeremias answers in the affirmative. Such a conclusion, if generally ac- 
cepted, would be of considerable importance for the true understanding of the 
history of salvation, since it would seal the unity between the covenants. 

To the question, “Who Was the Beloved Disciple?” Floyd V. Filson replies, 
“Lazarus,” and draws consequences of this identification which may facilitate the 
grasping of the Fourth Gospel’s unity. 

(B). Epistles and Acts—lIt is difficult to reconstruct the character and content 
of “Paul’s Missionary Message” because, as Paul E. Davies points out, the letters 
of the apostle were addressed to converted Christians and the speeches now at- 
tributed to him by the editor of Acts are not generally recognized as verbatim 
reports. At the same time, some elements of these speeches “dovetail” with various 
references to Paul’s initial preaching which are found in his epistles, and it is thus 
possible to infer that his missionary sermons centered on the past and present work 
of Christ and the proximity of his parousia. 

George V. Jourdan examines the term “KOINONIA in I Corinthians 10: 16,” 
and observes that it includes not only the realization of the fraternal “sharing to- 
gether” in Christ, but also the concrete remembrance of his death and the present 
anticipation of his glory. 

S. Vernon McCasland finds that “The Image of God According to Paul” refers 
in turn to man’s intelligence, the nature of Christ, and Christian development in 
this life. Paul’s treatment of the imago dei belongs to a trend of thinking related 
to that of Philo but differs from it sharply, for in Pauline theology man is not the 
image of Christ by nature but through the agency of the divine spirit. 

L. O. Bristol delineates the high conception that is found of “God in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” and in another article compares “Primitive Christian Preaching 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” The early Christian message is still present but 
has been adapted to the needs of a new generation through the help of Alexandrian 
conceptual forms. 

(c). Early Church—Sherman E. Johnson studies the New Testament roots of 
the doctrine of the trinity in “Thoughts on Early Christian Monotheism.” It 
should of course be admitted that the worship of Christ, the custom of prayer 
through his name, and the similar reverence paid to the Holy Spirit constitute a 
modification of the simple monotheism of Judaism. Yet Christians did not think 
that these characteristics weakened in any way their monotheistic faith. They 
adapted the messianic concept to the historical Jesus and, far from moving in the 
direction of a kind of tritheism, they formulated the relationship of the Holy Spirit 
to the Father and the Son. The interest of this article is heightened by the fact that 

its substance was presented before a discussion group of Christians and Muslims. 
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By investigating fifteen “New Testament Metonyms for God,” S. Vernon Mc- 
Casland throws a light on a number of passages and also reminds the reader that 
theological vocabulary is of necessity symbolical. 

Wilfred L. Knox observes that “The ‘Divine Hero’ Christology” had to prevail 
in the early church, for it was the only way by which Christians could reconcile 
their allegiance to the Person of Jesus with Hebrew monotheism and also because 
they transferred their activity from a Jewish to a Greek environment. Homiletical 
necessity caused them to formulate a Christology in terms largely borrowed from 
pagan descriptions of a savior of the Heracles type. 

Frederick C. Grant, in “The Divinity of Christ,” finds that behind the Christol- 
ogy of the New Testament lies a religious motivation; the need to describe Jesus’ 
uniqueness as revealed by his own joyful acceptance of his union with God. 

C. K. Barrett makes a suggestive contribution with “The Holy Spirit in the 
Fourth Gospel.” He shows that “John” tried to bring together the Synoptic tradi- 
tion (which is almost silent on the Spirit) and the doctrine of the ever-working 
Christ, the importance of which had been made urgent by a renewal of the escha- 
tological tension. The author of the Fourth Gospel largely gave up the historical 
preoccupations of the earlier Evangelists, but he succeeded in showing how the 
Holy Spirit makes all the historical acts of Jesus concretely present in the sacra- 
mental moments of Christian worship: baptism, eucharist, and preaching of the 
Word. 

A fruitful inquiry into “The Origin and Meaning of the Christian Use of the 
Word EKKAHZIA” has been made by J. Y. Campbell. The generally accepted 
view maintains that early Christians borrowed the name ecclesia from the Greek 
Old Testament in order to express their consciousness of being the people of God, 
the Israel of the New Covenant. Evidence indicates that the term was first used 
in a colloquial way to designate the meetings of Christians, then the body of people 
assembled together in such meetings, and only later on, the world-wide society 
made up of all the local groups. 

Observing rightly that “the Resurrection of the Body” is one of the most con- 
troversial issues in the formulation of Christian beliefs, Robert M. Grant clarifies 
the cloudy atmosphere by going back to the historical origins and convincingly 
shows that the biblical views were misunderstood by the Church Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. It is this distorted form of the doctrine which later 
generations of Christians have found intolerable. A rediscovery of the biblical 
faith would purge modern theology of its non-Christian belief in the immortality 
of the soul. 


In “Sanctuary and Sacrifice in the Church of the New Testament,” C. F. D. 
Moule suggests that the early Christian catechesis developed a “sanctuary and sac- 
rifice apologia” in which the Old Covenant relationship was re-interpreted in 
terms of “newness” through the blood of Christ. 
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Perhaps the article dealing with the most significant question is Amos N. 
Wilder’s “Mythology and the New Testament: A Review of Kerygma und 
Mythos.” This is the title of a volume edited by Hans W. Bartsch which includes 
a reprinting of Bultmann’s famed monograph, “Neues Testament und Mythologie” 
together with a discussion of it by nine contemporary scholars and theologians. 
For American readers who will not have access to the book itself, Wilder offers 
a substantial résumé and a pertinent critical conclusion. Inasmuch as the New 
Testament’s world-picture is mythological in character, the course of salvation of- 
fered to man therein is also couched in mythological terms, culminating in the myth 
of the cross and resurrection. The interpreter’s task is to translate this picture into 
existential terms which may have meaning for the man of today. Wilder deals 
with these views in the most sympathetic manner, but he rightly questions the 
validity of Bultmann’s use of the term “myth” and more especially shows the lat- 
ter’s failure to recognize the objectivity of the historical event, which must remain 
behind the kerygmatic word. It is probably in the study of mythopoetic expression 
that biblical interpreters, in the next few years, will find their most urgent task. 
A popular treatment of some of the issues raised in the preceding article will be 
found in “Faith and Its Language in the New Testament,” the first of four lectures 
delivered by Wilder at Butler University under the general title of “New Testa- 
ment Faith and Its Relevance Today.” 
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ANTICIPATED HISTORY 


The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah: An Historical and Critical Study, by 
CurisTOPHER R. Nortu. Oxford University Press, New York, 1948. 247 pp. 
$4.00. 


THIS monumental monograph is truly a model of thoroughgoing and unimpeach- 
able scholarship. In its field this book will be a classic and a landmark. For all 
future interpreters of Deutero-Isaiah it will surely be a prime necessity for careful 
reference and consultation. 

Professor North, of the Department of Hebrew, University College of North 
Wales, here seeks to answer the question so frequently and earnestly asked through 
Hebrew and Christian centuries, “Who was the Suffering Servant?” He examines 
once again the four poems in Deutero-Isaiah known as the Servant Songs. Tra- 
ditionally these were interpreted Messianically by Christian scholars. Until the 
close of the 18th century they were almost universally regarded as referring 
directly to Christ. Jewish scholars, with almost similar unanimity, had long re- 
garded the Servant as referring to the nation Israel. But the rise of the theory of 
composite authorship within the Book of Isaiah had far-reaching effects. Soon 
it was further maintained that Deutero-Isaiah was itself written definitely for and 
about the exile. This whole portion of the book must therefore be interpreted 
primarily in the light of its relevance for the Hebrew people in the sixth century 
B.C. 

But are the Servant Songs written by the author of Deutero-Isaiah? A micro- 
scopic study of language, style, and metrical form leads Professor North to suppose 
strongly that they are. His conclusion is that “songs and prophecy are nearly con- 
temporary, the songs being rather later than the prophecy and almost certainly by 
the same author.” This important affirmation is obviously of far-reaching sig- 
nificance for a proper interpretation of the Songs and of the Servant. 

Cogently and courageously Professor North proceeds to marshall his facts. He 
advances with masterful step through what might prove labyrinthine bewilder- 
ments to a scholar of lesser competence. Part I of the book is historical, and con- 
veys a comprehensive account of interpretations of the Servant, both Jewish and 
Christian, throughout the centuries. It seems that no theory has been left un- 
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explored. The array of scholars and interpreters and their views is at first glimpse 
rather overwhelming. Names forgotten are quoted, and views discarded are aired 
once again. But the survey rapidly resolves itself along purposeful and significant 
lines. Jewish interpretations outside of the Scriptures are found to fall under the 
classifications of the Righteous, Messianic, Collective, and Individual. Christian 
views are classified as Collective, Historical, Individual, Messianic, Ideal, and 
Mythological. 

All of these views are assayed and considered by Professor North with wisdom, 
insight, and judgment. Some he dismisses, always with convincing reasons. He 
affirms that “the Servant is a real person, whether he has already appeared or is 
still to come.” He will not be content to accept the writer of the Songs as dis- 
cussing a “general principle” or as presenting a moral problem in the abstract: this 
was not the custom of Hebrew writers. He cannot receive cultic interpretations 
which import speculations about such matters as Tammuz worship, etc., since he 
is convinced that the Servant is a soteriological figure. Far-fetched and fanciful 
personifications which identify the Servant with weird varieties of historical figures 
are written off, not without humor. 

In any analysis of the person of the Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah it is the 
collective and the individualistic theories which the interpreter must finally ex- 
amine and decide upon. Professor North recognizes the wide influence of the 
collective theory in English-speaking scholarship. It has been advocated in many 
forms. Israel itself, the ideal Israel, the pious remnant of Israel, the order of He- 
brew prophets, have all been suggested. S. R. Driver and A. B. Davidson speak of 
Israel “personified and idealized.” Wheeler Robinson and A. S. Peake appeal 
similarly to the ancient idea of “corporate personality.” Peake affirms that “the 
Servant is the empirical Israel regarded from an ideal point of view.” Dr. North, 
however, feels that collectivists are obliged to narrow down their definition of the 
Servant, since “the higher the task of the Servant becomes, the less is any com- 
munity capable of fulfilling it.” Neither is he finally satisfied with any form of 
individualistic theory which seeks to “pigeon-hole” the Suffering Servant. The 
view of Kittel and of Oesterley that the Servant was an anonymous contemporary 
of Deutero-Isaiah to whom the prophet looked as the promised Messiah, lays too 
great stress upon the political elements in the person and work of the Servant. 
The autobiographical theory may reasonably suggest that Deutero-Isaiah un- 
consciously put himself into his portrait of the Servant; but “this is a very different 
thing from saying that he intended a conscious self-portrait.” 

So finally Dr. North comes to his weighty and powerful conclusion: that the 
categories of Messianic interpretation must be applied to the Servant. This is not 
to affirm for Deutero-Isaiah a “photographic prevision of the future.” The author 
is not writing as a mere mechanical amanuensis in terms that have no relevance 
to his time. Rather we have in the Songs what North, following Lofthouse, calls a 

“myth,” speaking almost Platonically. They set forth “provisional or anticipated 
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history.” Of all the historical interpretations no one is in itself adequate. There is 
a plus over against them one and all, and that plus is a unique individual who 
has not yet appeared. He is the Servant. The prophet expected him to come and 
to accomplish his mission in a real world, this world of tragedy and chastisement. 
Suffering will be the means whereby he will fulfil his mission, not simply the result 
of his witness. Here is a concept unique in the Old Testament, in many ways the 
high point of all Old Testament theology. 

The significance of the Servant Songs for Jesus himself is, of course, for the 
Christian scholar the epilogue whose light illumines all the long way which we 
have traversed with Dr. North. His final suggestion is that “in the purpose of God 
the Servant Songs were primarily intended to afford Jesus guidance.” The con- 
viction of Jesus that his death was an irrevocable destiny, the acceptance of his 
suffering as part of his Messianic mission, can, Dr. North believes, best be ex- 
plained by the view that Jesus was profoundly influenced by the Servant, and that 
he consciously fulfilled the Servant’s destiny. The comparative paucity of allusions 
to Isaiah 53 in the New Testament outside of the Gospels may simply indicate that 
the idea which was central and determinative for Jesus has, somehow, come to 
recede into the background of early Christian thought. 

To study and to digest this book is to taste deeply of a biblical scholarship that 
is thoroughly satisfying. Humor glances gracefully here and there: the Servant, 
filled with the natural impatience of a youth eager to be at a task which fires his 
imagination, is once compared to “a theological student who finds his paradigms 
irksome.” Here is a volume which is far from irksome, and which will prove to 
be a notable paradigm. It will richly reward patient study. 


Joxun BaLpwin CorsTon 


AN APOLOGETIC DIALECTIC 


The Historic Faith and a Changing World, by W. NorMAN Pittencer. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1950. 181 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author, professor of Christian apologetics at General Theological Seminary, 
New York, has been writing books and articles for more than a decade in defense 
of what he here calls “the historic faith.” In this present volume he is concerned 
not only with the changing fads in theological thinking but with the changing 
social scene which both affects and is affected by theology. 

Like other writers in our day (for example, L. Harold De Wolf, The Religious 
Revolt against Reason, and Daniel Day Williams, God’s Grace and Man’s Hope), 
Pittenger steers a middle course in theology between the once dominant “liberal- 
ism” and the current interest in “neo-orthodoxy.” He attempts an apologetic 
dialectic between these two extremes which, he hopes, will retain the values but 
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eschew the obvious limitations of each. In the course of this analysis much is said 
about social and cultural conditions which gives this treatment a relevance often 
lacking in discussions of this kind. The author writes easily and lucidly, and his 
desire to speak to the layman as well as to the theologian enhances the value and 
importance of the book. 

In seeking to define “the historic faith” with reference to “liberalism” and “neo- 
orthodoxy,” over simplifications necessarily occur. Devoted followers of these 
positions might well feel that their major emphases have been misunderstood or 
misrepresented. For example, “Barthians” would regard any exposition of “‘neo- 
orthodoxy” which began with the doctrine of man (as Pittenger does) with su- 
preme disdain—for such an anthropocentric beginning shows clearly that the cen- 
tral theo-logical emphasis of “‘neo-orthodoxy” has been missed. 

For the most part, the author’s sympathies lie to the right rather than the left, 
theologically speaking; the reason being that the “‘neo-orthodox” position is more 
in harmony with “the historic faith.” When we come to the interpretation of this 
“classic Christian theology,” however, some ambiguity results. We are told that 
it is the theology of the ecumenical creeds, of the ancient Fathers, and the early 
church. Nothing is said of the Reformation or the specifically Protestant emphasis 
on the authority of Scripture. 

The concern for a “dynamic orthodoxy” (the theme of the last chapter ) is surely 
timely, but what is this “historic faith,’ how and why is it “dynamic”? Further- 
more, is it the best apologetics to define this classic core with reference to other 
positions? Why cannot the Christian faith be stated positively and convincingly as 
something definite regardless of what “liberals” and “neo-orthodox” are thinking? 
If, as the author asserts, laymen are fifty years or more behind the theological 
times, and if, as he hopes, laymen will become more articulate Christian believers, 
then why bother briefing the layman on the subtleties and niceties of “liberal” and 
“neo-orthodox” theology? 

Apart from this, which is a debatable point, the book has great merit because 
of its strong accent upon the “post-Christian” character of our age which under- 
lines the discontinuity between our profession of Christianity and our performance. 
Whatever form the “dynamic orthodoxy” of tomorrow may take, it will, so this 
book makes clear, unsettle and judge our complacency, and that is the first step 
toward a reinterpretation of “the historic faith.” 

Hucu THomson Kerg, Jr. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND BIBLICAL 


The Christian Perspective, by E>warp THoMas RaMSDELL. The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1950. 280 pp. $2.50. 


In the Preface the author states his purpose in writing this bobok—“an attempt to 
explore the possibilities of a biblical [why not call it a Christological?] theology, 
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but at the same time recognize the unavoidability of philosophical questions and 
the relevance of the Christian understanding of significance to them.” What is 
meant by this sentence, somewhat difficult to understand, becomes more and more 
clear from chapter to chapter. The author himself is convinced that in such an 
attempt some neo-orthodox thinkers will find too much of the philosophical, and 
by the same token, some philosophical theologians will find too much of the bib- 
lical. He attempts to mediate between the two positions. He professes to be 
“grounded in the personalistic theism of Albert Knudson, William E. Hocking, 
and A. E. Taylor.” He is also grateful “for the work of Emil Brunner, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Gustav Aulén.” He finds a synthesis among the several approaches 
of these men, expressed thus: “Christian faith is never a substitute for philosophy, 
but for the Christian mind always its profoundest light.” 

The enlightenment of the 18th century, controlled by universal reason rather 
than by Divine revelation, “served a useful purpose,” but he denies “its ability to 
grasp the real meaning of faith.” He makes a similar statement about “the great 
philosophical theologians of the 19th century.” He includes Hegel in this class. 
One wonders whether the philosopher would have been quite satisfied to be classi- 
fied as a theologian with Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 

The readers, at least many of them, will agree with the author, when he ques- 
tions whether the “feeling of absolute dependence” (so Schleiermacher) can “‘l- 
luminate the character of God as revealed in Christ.” ‘“Ritschl met the skepticism 
of his century with the notion of the God-value of Jesus for the Christian com- 
munity, [but] can suck a concept now speak to a world desperately hungry for 
God’s Word to man?” Barth, without doubt, to whom the author refers only 
once, and that incidentally, would not hesitate to answer, “Nein! Nein! Nein!” 
At least in this respect the author and Barth agree. 

The answer to the question is given in a different way in each chapter; it is 
concisely stated in the first paragraph of Chapter III: “The Burden of Christian 
faith has always been that God the Creator, in His perfect goodness, has given to 
man the creature, in his sinfulness and suffering, the means of redemption and 
creative living through faith in His Word incarnate in Jesus Christ. The gospel 
is concerned with man because it is God-centered. Its key idea is that God does 
for man what man cannot do for himself. The ‘Good News,’ today as in the 
ancient world, is that God has given to man His Word, His Son, His Spirit, His 
Grace. The unifying theme of the New Testament, indeed of the entire Bible, 
is the testimony of God’s initiative” (p. 62). One may add, this is the unifying 
theme of the six chapters of this book: “Faith and Reason—The Problem of Per- 
spectives,” “The Acknowledgment of Paradox,” “The Meaning and Content of 
Revelation,” “Christ the Word Incarnate,” “Man and Sin,” “The Cross: Its 
Background and Meaning.” 

In the first three chapters a solid foundation is laid for a fascinating structure 
in the last three chapters. 
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When one has read and reread this book, with an open mind, one must con- 
cede, whether he is a conservative or a liberal, a fundamentalist or a modernist, 
that he has seen new light in old texts and new texts with old light. The author 
evidently has read widely and absorbed richly; he has accomplished what he set 
out to do—to find the revelation of God in his word, in the Old Testament and the 
New, and applied it to the conditions of this age, which in form differs widely from 
the times of the Prophets and the Christ, the Fathers and the Reformers, but in 
principle is the same. The eternal Word must be adjusted to a changing temporal 
order. With rare ability the organic relation between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment is shown. The primacy of revelation and faith over discovery and reason 
is presented in such a way that faith is master and reason is servant; the two are 
not antagonistic, not separated, but each, in its own way, serves the other. “Faith 
knows the gift of God and is grateful, reason sees that by this gift life is made 
whole.” 

The book is soundly and uncompromisingly biblical and, in the best sense of the 
word, sweetly reasonable to all “those who love him and are called according to 
his purpose” (Rom. 8:28). Recently a learned theologian has announced the 
coming demise of neo-orthodoxy: “Neo-orthodoxy has risen to pre-eminence and 
has begun to decline.” If that is true, it will leave a rich heritage to its descendants. 

Of course, this is a book primarily for theologians and ministers, but will be 
enjoyed by intelligent laymen who are seeking a reason for the faith that is in them. 


GerorceE W. RICHARDS 


SCIENCE—WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Man’s Freedom, by Paut Weiss. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1950. 325 
pp. $5.00. 

Ortuopox theology at its best has been pilgrim theology, the religious thinking 
of men “of the Way,” who see afar the Delectable Mountains of their specula- 
tion. Perhaps, then, both the originalities and the unorthodoxies of Mr. Weiss’s 
metaphysical theology stem from his holding a single philosophical position so 
firmly, rather than from the fact that his particular position happens to be a 
variety of naturalism. He has arrived and is no longer a pilgrim. Yet his very fix- 
ities and schematisms, concerning man’s specific freedoms within the freedom of 
nature, have a quality of surprise about them which has some analogy to a sense 
of the supernatural—as if the pattern of the kaleidoscope were suddenly shaken 
by some precocious and wayward child. 


Here is science, indeed scientism; but with a difference: 


A scientific treatment of literature should not occupy itself with the prose responses 
of readers but have room for the fact that readers also eat, sleep, and yawn in response 
to what they read. 
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And Mr. Weiss has “large public worlds and small ones, loose ones and tight 
ones” ; his people are human and not merely measurable events; his values are not 
subjective but natural, and there is a natural as well as a positive law. His ends are 
distinguishable from means and some ends are binding, though at times men, 
despite Kant, have to be used as a means only. An Aristotelian at least begins to 
feel almost at home. 

But there is a cold mathematical schematism about any volume which the 
author can summarize in ninety-nine propositions. There is something, for my 
taste unphilosophic, though doubtless highly philosophical, in a fourfold categori- 
cal treatment of love: 

For Plato, love is a metaphysical category, characterizing the nature of the relation 
which connects needing, imperfect beings with the perfection they need. For Luther, 
it is a theological category, characterizing the relation of God, the highest and best of 
realities, to man, an undeserving lower being. For Augustine, love is a religious cate- 
gory characterizing the relation of man, an impotent creature, to God, the source of all 
that is real and good. For Freud, it is a psychopathological category, characterizing 
the nature of an irresistible human drive, which finds some satisfaction somehow all 
the time. 


And not even the statement that love is more than these categories allow, can ren- 
der Mr.Weiss’s treatment adequate in the sense that D’Arcy’s Mind and Heart of 
Love is appropriate. 

And the schematic account of the Golden Rule, to which a whole chapter is 
devoted, seems to take out of it that very preciousness which led to its being named 
golden. When we have read what it says according to Hinduism, Buddism, Con- 
fucianism, Zoroastrianism, Isocrates, Hillel, the Brahmin, and the Christian, we 
begin to feel that it is not a Rule but a regulation. And when the exposition is con- 
tinued in the form that the Golden Rule asks 


a to do to b what b should do to a, 


and are told that there are seven possible subordinate cases which such a formula 
allows: 
1. ais to do to b what a should do to b. 


2. ais to do to a what ashould dotoa... 


then we begin to feel that people are after all scientifically measurable events. 

Not unexpectedly then the least satisfying sections of this stimulating book are 
those that draw on imaginative literature for their illustrative material, perhaps 
because tragedy and saga are not written from a metaphysical standpoint. Thus 
the lover of poetry does not naturally say with Mr. Weiss: “It is not clear whether, 
according to Shakespeare, this [the downfall of Othello as eminently desirable] was 
an alternative which initially appealed to Iago or whether it was one which Iago 
preferred because of some further goal he thereby hoped to realize.” Nor does the 
lover of revelation naturally reflect in the middle of the story of Abraham and 
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Isaac that “true obedience to the divine entails a refusal to make the innocent 
suffer’; such a one is probably too accustomed to the view of Israel as the obedient 
and Suffering Servant of God or to a Messiah who took crucifixion on himself and 
his followers. 

On the other hand, one of the best parts of Man’s Freedom is that concerned 
with the fine or creative arts and their place in a free democracy. In a world 
where the town-meeting is practically extinct and democracies are so large that 
they have to be indirect and representative, the liberating function of the arts 
needs just the stress which Weiss provides: 

Each, precisely because he is a unique being with his own gifts, past, temper, and 
opportunities, can win for all new techniques and results. . . . We sing today in har- 
mony; the Greeks did not. We can sculpture today in soap and ice; a few centuries 
ago men never did. . . . Democracy seeks to do nothing less than make all men artists 
in all fields for the benefit of all . . . and thereby realize in a unique and desirable form 
a good for multiple socialized men. 

Few adherents of the great cults will be permanently satisfied with the limita- 
tions of Mr. Weiss’s naturalism; but they will rejoice again and again that some 
indelible memory of a great religious tradition has delivered him from the dullness 
of a wholly scientific Welt- und Lebensanschauung. 


T. S. K. Scott-Craic 


AN ANTIDOTE TO EGOISM 


Basic Christian Ethics, by Paut Ramsey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 

1950. 388 pp. $3.75. 

In the current period of radically conflicting ideologies when common founda- 
tions of moral conduct no longer exist, no scholarly endeavor can be more impor- 
tant than an attempt to clarify and interpret the ground principles of Christian 
ethics. To this crucial enterprise Dr. Paul Ramsey, associate professor of religion 
at Princeton University, has made an extremely significant contribution in his 
current book. 

In indicating the primary source material for Christian ethics Professor Ramsey 
adopts a procedure that will probably be widely applauded. He rejects the method 
of “first discovering what in any event is true in the field of ethics, and then piously 
calling that Christian.” He proposes instead simply to focus attention upon what 
historically is “basic Christian morality,” the primary sources being found in “the 
biblical record and in the writings of the men of the past whose thinking about 
morality has been profoundly disturbed and influenced by what they found there.” 
This is a good start, but its further development calls for a word of caution. Al- 
though the Bible and those deeply influenced by it are basic for him, Dr. Ramsey’s 
use of the Bible is highly eclectic, and his choice of theologians is disproportionately 
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loaded in favor of the single line of Christian tradition that runs from Augustine 
through Luther and Kierkegaard to the contemporary neo-orthodox theologians, 
to whom Dr. Ramsey himself apparently adheres. One cannot but wish that the 
basis of selection and rejection of Bible passages had been made a little more ex- 
plicit and that other equally respectable lines of Christian theology had been given 
more of a hearing. 

One of the chief virtues of Professor Ramsey’s book is the forthright manner in 
which it faces many of the difficult problems of Christian ethics often cautiously 
avoided by other writers. A striking example of this is the author’s treatment of 
the problem of the eschatological element in the ethics of Jesus. The substance 
of his conclusion is that, while such an element is certainly to be found, it leaves a 
substantial part of the teachings of Jesus untouched and that the remainder, the 
so-called strenuous teachings of Jesus, can readily be translated into noneschato- 
logical terms. The strenuous teachings of Jesus, our author holds, apply in reality 
to one’s relation to a single neighbor. Their consequences for wider social situations 
have to be worked out a step at a time, but at every step they stand as a warning 
against all selfishness. 

The basic principle of New Testament ethics for Dr. Ramsey is neither the 
worth of the individual nor the common good, nor the quest for values, all of 
which are important but secondary and derivative. It is rather self-renouncing 
neighbor-love. Such love is an unique ethical category. Instead of being defined 
in other terms, it defines and limits all other moral terms. It is not like Plato’s 
love, a form of desire springing from want. Rather it is a form of giving, springing 
from abundance. It is not primarily love for God, for toward God’s gracious gift 
in Christ faith and obedience are the more appropriate attitudes. Rather it is 
a divinely inspired love for all one’s fellows, flowing freely from God’s love in 
Christ for us. Its strength should be at least as great as one’s natural love for him- 
self, but its more proper ideal is the love of Christ for man, for each must strive to 
be a Christ to his neighbor. 

Such love fulfills all duties, makes all rules unnecessary, and virtually eliminates 
the need for the cultivation of special virtues. It leads, not to moderation, but to 
a persistent hope that perseveres in helping the neighbor however low he may have 
fallen. It provides the only channel through which the egoism of depraved man 
may be conquered or community be built amid the chaos of ruined cultures. 

In answer to the question whether or not self-love has any legitimate place in 
Christian ethics, Dr. Ramsey’s reply is an emphatic negative. In giving the second 
love commandment Jesus said “as thyself” only in order to show how much one 
should love his neighbor. Self-love injects into the spirit of free self-giving a dis- 
cordant note of calculation which spoils its power and beauty and opens the door 
to the dominance of the supreme sin of selfishness. One may indeed serve and 
preserve one’s self for one’s neighbor’s sake, but ever to do so for one’s own sake 
is to sin against one’s neighbor and his Christ. 
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Although Dr. Ramsey’s thought at this point furnishes a welcome antidote to 
current egoistic psychological and moral theories and a proper condemnation of 
selfish practices of professing Christians, it can scarcely claim in its extreme form 
to represent a balanced interpretation either of the New Testament teachings or of 
Christian theology. To say the least it rests upon a somewhat strained account of 
the command to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, and it implies a rejection of the 
many sayings of Jesus that seem to appeal to a legitimate self-love. It requires of 
the Christian a thoroughly irrational refusal to care directly for a self for whom 
Christ died and who is to be loved by the beloved neighbors. At the same time 
it invites that hypocrisy which pretends to perform, solely for the sake of others, 
services to self that are inevitably and legitimately performed partly for one’s own 
sake. To insist that one should concentrate upon neighbor-love rather than self- 
love is proper and wise, for self-love comes all too naturally and one’s neighbors 
are far more numerous than one’s self, but to insist that one should abandon all 
direct self-regard is to place a needless stumbling block in the path of followers of 
the Christian way. 

Among the more immediately practical themes dealt with in Dr. Ramsey’s book 
special interest will attach to his account of the problem of violence. Jesus taught, 
and the early Christians believed, the author informs us, that violence as between 
individuals was always wrong and that a personal enemy should not be resisted. 
Where groups were involved, however, the situation was different. Jesus himself 
strenuously, and possibly at times violently, resisted the scribes and Pharisees and 
would presumably have resisted the robbers who molested the traveller on the 
road to Jericho. Modern pacifists, Dr. Ramsey declares, wrongly reverse this re- 
lation of personal and social morality. Renouncing self-defense as in itself always 
a bad motive, Christians may for the sake of others press for their own rights and 
if need be fight or even accept the office of public executioner. 

Dr. Ramsey’s appreciation of philosophical ethics is somewhat greater than one 
commonly finds in writers on Christian ethics. However, one wonders if even his 
approach at this point does not needlessly tend to antagonize philosophers by mis- 
takenly construing the normal relations of philosophy and sound Christianity too 
much in terms of competition and conflict and not enough in those of cooperation. 

Although Dr. Ramsey’s book can scarcely claim to formulate the ethical position 
of Christians, neither can any other single book. Because of the urgency of its 
topic, quality of its contents, and the extremely stimulating manner in which it 
is written, it should stand high on the list of “musts” for all students of Christian 
ethics. 

Tuomas E. Hitt 
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The Dartmouth Bible: An Abridgment 
of the King James Version (includ- 
ing the Apocrypha), with Aids to its 
Understanding as History and Lit- 
erature, and as a Source of Religious 
Experience. Ed. by Roy B. CHam- 
BERLAIN and HERMAN FELDMAN. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1950. 
1,257 pp. $7.50. 

Tuis is one of the most inviting editions 
of the Bible now available to the general 
reading public. It will not meet with 
universal acclaim. Any abbreviated ver- 
sion of the Scripture will omit a favorite 
passage of some; though all the “great” 
passages of the Bible seem to be here, 
there are important connecting verses 
missing that impair the full sense of the 
narrative. Some at least would prefer 
a more accurate text to the familiar and 
majestic Authorized Version. Many 
others will not appreciate the somewhat 
“liberal” approach of the two editors. 
The scholarship is well-balanced, how- 
ever, with a frank recognition of differ- 
ences, and reverent throughout. And 
there are many very attractive features: 
convenient format, beautifully printed, 
well-edited, with topical headings, mod- 
ern arrangement, indentation, explana- 
tory notes where needed, helpful ar- 
ticles, prefaces, introductions to the var- 
ious books, maps, chronological seamen 
and numerous other aids. 


Principles of Biblical Interpretation, by 
Louis Berxuor. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1950. 169 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author is president emeritus of 
Calvin Seminary and has written many 
books of a theological nature. This book 
is an excellent treatment of the science 
of biblical hermeneutics, written from 
a thoroughly conservative standpoint. 
Few readers would agree with every- 
thing in a book that goes into such de- 
tails as does this one, but the larger part 
of it could be accepted without reserva- 
tion by all evangelicals. The history of 
the different approaches to interpreta- 
tion is probably the least satisfactory 
part of the book, as it has to cover so 
much ground in such brief compass. 
The chapter on the “Proper Conception 
of the Bible” is mostly good, though it 
contains some debatable positions. For 
example, in speaking of Christ’s promise 
of the Spirit to his disciples, Dr. Berkhof 
says: “This promise was fulfilled on the 
day of Pentecost, and, from that time 
on, the disciples speak as infallible 
teachers of the people.” What about 
Paul accusing Peter of hypocrisy? Dr. 
Berkhof holds to a theory of verbal in- 
errancy in every detail in the original 
manuscripts, but those who may differ 
with him at that point will not find that 
his theory has much effect on the major 
part of the book. The author is at his 
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best in the two chapters on grammatical 
interpretation and historical interpreta- 
tion. Surely every theological student 
and minister ought to be familiar with 
the importance of grammatico-historical 
interpretation and ought to know how 
to use this science. There is much ex- 
cellent material in his final chapter on 
theological interpretation also, though 
it is the judgment of the reviewer that 
this material could more logically have 
been included under the two former 
heads. This book will reward careful 
reading and study by ministers, prospec- 
tive ministers, and all laymen who 
would like to make a serious study of 
the Bible. It will certainly drive home 
the fact that there is no easy short cut 
to becoming a student of the Word of 
God. Difficult as they may be, we still 
need Hebrew and Greek, history and 
archaeology, concordances and gram- 
mars and lexicons, and all the other es- 
sential helps—not just the Authorized 
Version of the Bible itself. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers: 
The Historical Development of Pro- 
phetical Interpretation, Vol. 1, by 
LeRoy E. Froom. Review and Her- 
ald, Washington, D. C., 1950. 1,006 
pp. $5.00. 

Tue author, a Seventh Day Adventist 

scholar, is producing an excellent set of 

books sketching the history of the inter- 
pretation of the “outline prophecies” 
found in Daniel and Revelation which 


have been taken as giving detailed 
prophecies of world events up to our 
own day. Volume I is the third of the 
set to be issued, and discusses these 
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prophetic sections in Daniel and Reve- 
lation and their interpretation in the 
church through the Medieval period. 
Volume II gives the interpretations in 
the Prereformation and Reformation 
times, while Volume III covers the in- 
terpretation in America from the Colo- 
nial period and that of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. Volume IV, which 
has not yet been published, will doubt- 
less give the background of the Seventh 
Day Adventist movement and its own 
interpretation. 

It is an accepted principle of this 
school of “continuous history” inter- 
pretation that God’s people understand 
the prophecies when they are fulfilled. 
Since some of these prophecies, it is be- 
lieved, refer to events in the past cen- 
tury, they could not be understood by 
earlier generations of Christians, but 
now can be. Certain guiding principles, 
as for example, the “day-year” prin- 
ciple, have also gained recognition in 
this interpretation. The set is called 
The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers be- 
cause the author desires to emphasize 
the fact that this continuous history in- 
terpretation of prophecy, and the iden- 
tification of the Papacy with the Anti- 
christ was commonly held from the 
Reformation times down to the last 
century. 

Dr. Froom has made a real contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the history 
of the interpretation of these prophecies 
by his scholarly and balanced presenta- 
tion of the results of his wide research 
into original sources. Any one who is 
interested in the field will find these vol- 
umes an illuminating guide to the his- 
torical interpretation of prophecy. 

James E. Bear 
























Words that Heal Today, by ERNEST 
Hoitmes. Dodd, Mead and Co., 
New York, 1950. 250 pp. $2.00. 


Jesus’ words and works are here in- 
terpreted in accordance with the “New 
Thought” pattern, by one of this move- 
ment’s most popular and gifted ex- 
ponents. God is essentially impersonal; 
man is inherently divine; Jesus is the 
great example rather than the great 
exceptor, who reveals the indwelling 
God whose power every man may ex- 
perience through faith and affirmation 
and so realize every good thing (includ- 
ing health, wealth, and happiness) in 
this present life; all will ultimately come 
to a knowledge of their true unity with 
the divine. The book will no doubt ex- 
perience a wide sale as other works of 
this author have done. Some true in- 
sight is combined with much forced and 
arbitrary eisegesis. 





Is The Bible Inspired?, by JoHN Burn- 
ABY. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1950. 120 pp. $1.25. 

THE author, who is fellow and lecturer 

in theology of Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, declares in his preface that he 
is not a biblical scholar; and that he has 
tried to write for those who are not 
scholars. This may seem to the reader 
undue modesty; for his knowledge of 
the content and meaning of the Scrip- 
ture is comprehensive and searching. 
The treatment of the question of in- 
spiration here offered is in broad outline 
not new to biblical scholars. It is widely 
acceptable to scholars, and it should be 
satisfying to many serious inquirers who 
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are troubled by disturbing facts that’ 
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through the centuries have operated to 
the confusion of “dictation” and similar 
theories of inspiration. 

The book is truly much in little. Every 
line is weighty. It is not easy, perhaps 
not possible, to select any few lines that 
even suggest the richness of content. 

The history of dogmatic statements 
on inspiration and the embarrassments 
that have pursued them is reviewed. 
The principle of progressive revelation 
receives due prominence. The author’s 
answer to the question, “Is the Bible 
Inspired?” is emphatically: Yes. God 
as the Creator Spirit is ever present and 
active to sustain and enlighten. Inspira- 
tion is, most broadly, the enlightening, 
guiding, and enabling activity of the 
Holy Spirit. God works, and fits his 
spokesmen to declare the meaning and 
purpose of his deeds. But verbal iner- 
rancy is neither a fact, nor is it requisite. 
The author’s position is biblical and 
most reverent, and can properly carry 
no suggestion of radicalism. His presen- 
tation rather impels the reader to prayer 
and praise. 

The following lines are significant: 
“Fifty years ago it was still natural for 
theologians to look in the Bible for a 
system of revealed truths in the form of 
so many coherent propositions about 
God and man, to which faith has to 
assent. . . . It might have been expected 
that the disturbance of the old confi- 
dence in the Bible would have resulted 
in the weakening of its influence and 
authority upon Christian thought. 
What actually happened has been just 
the reverse. Theology in our time has 
shown a strong tendency to return to 
the Bible, and to reconsider its own 
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forms of thought in the light of that 
fuller understanding of what the Bibli- 
cal writers were saying to their con- 
temporaries, which literary and histori- 
cal criticism has made possible for us.” 

Inquirers after factual truth will find 
this book very helpful. 


E. D. Kerr 





The Book of Genesis: An Exposition, by 
CHar_es R. ErpMan. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York, 1950. 


124 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is the second book on the Old 
Testament from the pen of Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman, and we hope it indicates 
that he is planning to do for the books 
of the Old Testament what he accom- 
plished in his series on the New. 

His exposition of Genesis is written 
from a “popular” point of view, and 
has in mind the layman reader, hence 
all critical subjects are avoided. The 
exposition follows the story as found in 
the Scriptures, but Dr. Erdman adds 
here and there a note of explanation 
where such helps to understand the 
meaning of the text, and wherever the 
New Testament has thrown light on 
the subject, or given an interpretation, 
those quotations are usually incorpo- 
rated in the discussion. 

The book contains seven chapters, 
the material being gathered around 
the seven leading characters of Genesis 
—Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. Each is a 
splendid illustration of what should and 
should not be included in a biographical 
sketch. The book is interestingly writ- 
ten, and would make an excellent series 
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of Sunday evening sermons or prayer 
mnaating toms. F. W. A. Boscxu 





The Book of Isaiah, Vol. I (Chapters 
1-39), by Junius A. Bewer. Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1950. 98 pp. 
75 cents. 


Tue prophetic literature of the Old 
Testament is difficult reading, and as 
available in the Authorized Version as 
generally edited, it tries the patience 
even of the most devout, and is largely 
unintelligible to the average reader. For 
that reason the Book of Isaiah in partic- 
ular has suffered through the years from 
abuse and misuse. The substance of the 
layman’s knowledge of the great book 
consists ordinarily of a few verses here 
and there which attest the Hebrew 
Messianic hope, with hardly an insight 
into the Isaianic thought of God, of 
God in history, and all the other re- 
markable contributions the prophet 
makes to religious knowledge. 

This third issue in the Harper's An- 
notated Bible Series will not make the 
study of the book easy, but it will make 
available a most excellent guide to study 
and new appreciation. Professor Bewer 
continues here that same standard of 
excellence, combining clarity in treating 
of critical conclusions with reverence in 
approach to the Scriptures, which has 
characterized his every publication. 

Perhaps the publisher’s chief contri- 
bution in making this series so inexpen- 
sively available to the reader is that of 
presenting the familiar Authorized Ver- 
sion in such a way as to show at a 
glance the beauty and the significance 
of the book’s literary form. That is the 
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Invaluable for individual reading 


and group study! 





UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 





A GUIDE TO BIBLE STUDY FOR LAYMEN 


by John C. Siler ° Samuel L. Joekel ° W. A. Benfield, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Foreman . E. D. Kerr . Patrick H. Carmichael 





Beginning with an outline of the Old Testament as a whole, each book is surveyed. From 
the poem of Creation through the age of the Patriarchs, from the period of deliverance 
to the growth and subsequent disintegration of the kingdom, from another subjugation 
to the promise and hope of a Messiah, the rise and fall of the Israelites is clearly shown 
to be dependent upon the will of God. Students and teachers will appreciate the 
brevity and simple language of this guide, and ministers will recognize it as a real con- 
tribution to the general understanding of God's Word. , 
2.50 





Order from your book store or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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first step, surely, toward the illumina- 
tion of any Bible book. All who seek to 
promote Bible study will welcome the 
publication of this little volume. 


BERNARD Boyp 





Our Lord Prays for His Own, by Mar- 
cus RartnsForp. Moody Press, Chi- 
cago, 1950. 476 pp. $3.50. 

AN exposition and interpretation, with 

strong devotional coloring, of John 17 

by a popular 19th century preacher in 

London, a friend and fellow-worker of 

Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey. 

Highly regarded in conservative circles, 

it is made available to modern readers 

in the attractively printed Wycliffe 

Series of Christian Classics, edited by 

Wilbur M. Smith and S. Maxwell 

Coder. 





The Man Jesus Was, by Max SCHOEN. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1950. 
271 pp. $3.00. 

Max ScHoen, an Austrian Jew turned 
American citizen, who has taught phil- 
osophy, education, and psychology in 
several institutions of higher learning, 
ranges himself with the “Give us the 
facts” school of historians rather than 
with the “What do the facts mean?” 
school. He sets out to liberate “the per- 
sonality of Jesus from the encrustations 
of religious dogma.” 

Most of what he says is old hat to 
anyone familiar with the literature 
about Jesus, although it must be con- 
fessed that Schoen sets it forth with all 
the enthusiasm of a novice who has just 
discovered for himself what others long 
have known. The Jewishness of Jesus’ 
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background is described with compe- 
tence. 

Jesus, according to Schoen, was “a 
hero of the spirit” (p. 222), “the great- 
est religious genius ever to walk the 
earth” (p. 79), who, after his death, be- 
came “the center of a new religious 
cult” (p. v). It was Paul who “trans- 
formed the Jesus of history into the 
Christ of faith” (p. 215). “What men 
need is not instruction in what to believe 
about God but stimulation to seek God 
in their own hearts” (p. 206). 

Although aiming to set forth the 
simple facts, the author ignores New 
Testament items which do not fit his 
thesis, and also the historical fact of the 
kind of impression Jesus made upon 
those who knew him. 

Louis H. Bean, political analyst who 
forecast the 1948 election of President 
Truman, tells that his secret is “taking 
the facts and playing around with them 
to the point where they reveal their 
basic characteristics and tendencies.” 
It seems likely that when Schoen has 
played around a little longer with the 
facts that even he recognizes, he will 
come to say, with Paul, “even though 
we once regarded Christ from a human 
point of view, we regard him thus no 
longer” (II Cor. 5:16, R.S.V.). 


J. Carter Swam 





Christian Dogmatics, Vol. I, by FRan- 
cis Pieper, trans. by TH. ENGELDER. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, 1950. 577 pp. $3.50. 

“DocMATICS must remember,”’ said 

Theodore Haering, “that in the next 

generation it belongs to the History of 
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Dogma.” The present ponderous vol- 
ume, the translation of a work which 
first appeared in 1924, is yesterday’s 
dogmatics. Indeed the German original 
was already such, for it contains no im- 
portant insight which is not to be found 
in the works of the Lutheran orthodox- 
ists of the seventeenth century. To the 
Centennial Committee of the Missouri 
Synod which is responsible for its trans- 
lation and publication this work repre- 
sents “the dogmatic standard” which 
enables one “to meet whatever new 
forms modern error takes.” To most 
readers outside the Synod it will be 
chiefly of historical interest. 


The author, the late Francis Pieper, 
succeeded C. F. W. Walther in the 
presidency both of Concordia Seminary 
and of the Missouri Synod. His prestige 
among Missouri Lutherans is second 
only to that of Walther. In the formu- 
lation of the doctrinal position to which 
Missouri so staunchly adheres his in- 
fluence probably excels even that of the 
venerable founder. 

Pieper’s underlying assumption is 
that the orthodoxists who succeeded 
Luther, men such as Chemitz and 
Quenstedt, successfully systematized the 
insights of the Reformation into perma- 
nently valid “sound doctrine” and that 
the task of later dogmaticians is only to 
clarify and apply that doctrine. Mod- 
ern Reformation research, however, has 
shown this assumption to be untenable. 
It is now clear that the orthodoxists 
were too closely bound to the static 
thought-forms of Aristotelian scholasti- 
cism to do justice to the dynamic in- 
sights of the rediscovered gospel. 

Pieper himself is a faithful follower of 
the scholastic tradition. This is evident 
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from the Latin terminology, the meticu- 
lous verbal distinctions, the form of 
presentation, the entire structure of his 
system. The difference between Luther 
and scholastic orthodoxy is especially 
clear in the approach to the basic doc- 
trine of God. While Luther speaks with 
the vitality of one who comes fresh from 
personal dealings with God, Pieper ana- 
lyzes God in terms of the conventional 
impersonal scheme of essence and at- 
tributes. 

This book, then, does not represent 
living Lutheran theology either of the 
sixteenth century or of the twentieth. 
But to anyone who desires to trace 
Protestant fundamentalism to its roots 
in the seventeenth century it is a source- 
book of exceptional value. Nowhere 
can one find, for example, a more 
thorough exposition and defence of the 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

An index, particularly of the numer- 
ous authors quoted, would have added 
much to the usefulness of the book. 
Since the second and third volumes of 
this massive Dogmatics are still to be 
published in English translation, this de- 
fect may be remedied later. 


T. A. KANTONEN 
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Christian Belief, by ALec R. VIDLER. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1950. 120 pp. $2.25. 

ONCE a year a course of lectures is given 

at the University of Cambridge on some 

important aspect of the Christian faith. 

They are open to all undergraduates 

and are intended to avoid technicalities 

or too many details in their form of 
presentation. J. S. Whale’s book on 

Christian Doctrine and C. H. Dodd’s 

on The Bible To-day are admirable ex- 

amples of what has been accomplished 
in and through this course, and now we 
have the printed record of a further 
series given by Canon Alec R. Vidler 
and entitled Christian Belief. To explain 
the main Christian doctrines in seven 
relatively short lectures is no easy task 
and doubtless many readers would have 
liked to see this or that subject elabo- 
rated more fully. But within his limits 
the author has given an account of the 
essential Christian faith which is posi- 
tive, tolerant, interesting, and well-in- 

formed and to anyone who desires a 

clear and straightforward interpretation 

of Christian doctrine his book may be 
warmly recommended. 

The seven chapter titles give a good 
indication of the scope of the book: 
“Belief in God,” “God and Mankind,” 
“The Work of Christ,’’ “The Holy 
Spirit,” “The Church,” “The Forgive- 
ness of Sins,” “Eternal Life.” There is 
a welcome emphasis on the doctrine of 
the Spirit in Chapter 5 as well as in 
Chapter 4, but it is a little difficult to 
understand why Chapter 6 does not im- 
mediately follow Chapter 3. The open- 
ing chapter is excellent and Canon Vid- 
ler is perhaps at his best in speaking to 
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the interested outsider and explaining 
to him what Christian belief really im- 
plies—its preliminary stages, its growth, 
its innermost nature. “Convinced of the 
reality of the living God, Father, Son 
and the Holy Spirit, a man may indeed 
leave a thousand questions open; and 
that conviction, brought to a point, 
means staking everything on the finality 
of Jesus Christ, the Word of God made 
flesh, the Light of the world. But it re- 
mains a very dark world of which he is 
the light, and a Christian man need not 
pretend that it is otherwise.” There is 
something bracing and stimulating 
about this book: it is never glib or dog- 
matic: it draws its quotations from un- 
usual sources: and those who are pre- 
pared to give the author a hearing can 
scarcely fail to gain some new under- 
standing of the Christian interpretation 
of the relations between God and man. 


F. W. DILuLisTone 





Christ—T he Bread of Life, by WILLIAM 
Cuitps Rosinson. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1950. 190 pp. $2.50. 

TuEsE lectures are a good start toward 

the fulfilment of the purpose for which 

the lectureship was founded, and for 
which Fuller Theological Seminary, 
where they were delivered, was estab- 
lished: the development of a new apolo- 
getic for evangelical Christianity in the 
face of twentieth century social ques- 
tions and the claims of modernist Chris- 
tianity, Roman Catholicism, and Com- 
munism to have the answers. The value 
of the material brought together in this 
small volume from the author’s wide 














and scholarly reading, and its high rele- 
vance to his theme that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the one and indispensable 
answer to the social as to the individual 
questions of mankind, is so great that 
one hesitates to suggest that it would 
have been greater if there had been 
more careful proofreading and — of 
much greater importance — a more in- 
tegrated presentation of the theme. 


W. TwyMan WILLIAMS 





A Free Man’s Faith, by D. LuTHER 
Evans. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1949. 194 pp. $3.00. 

In these pages a professional philoso- 

pher speaks of religion to an audience 

whom the publishers describe as “those 

... who for their own intellectual peace 

of mind must have a logical and philo- 

sophical basis for faith before they can 
become wholehearted Christians.” 

Dr. Evans writes in a style that at 
times is easily read, even eloquent. His 
skill in alliteration and epigrams be- 
comes impressive. In the main, how- 
ever, the bare bones of the author’s 
meticulous outlining so intrude them- 
selves upon the reader’s consciousness 
that the college-trained person may be 
reminded of taking notes on classroom 
lectures. 

In his defensive apologetics Dr. Evans 
shows strength. He is familiar with the 
philosophic mind of today’s man on the 
street and, moreover, he knows the ori- 
gins and classical formulations of those 
subconsciously adopted ideas which 
make up the temper of our times. This 
enables the author to transcend and so 
evaluate our day. He thus aids his read- ' 
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ers to become aware of these “isms” 
which comprise the “orthodoxy” of the 
irreligious. His exposé of pseudoscien- 
tific mechanism and determinism, while 
not original, is both readable and per- 
suasive. 

In his positive apologetics Dr. Evans 
reveals lack of competence. His book 
will thereby be less than satisfying to 
those trained in theology. In the course 
of the book’s argument, which is clever- 
ly and comprehensively centered in the 
four ideals of personality, morality, com- 
munity, and deity, the author finds oc- 
casions to discuss all the major heads 
of theology: Reason and Revelation, 
God, Man, Sin, Salvation, Prayer, the 
Church, Immortality. In these discus- 
sions the author proves to be widely 
read in contemporary, if not classical 
theology. He states: “I have little in- 
tellectual sympathy with neo-orthodox 
Protestant theologians who are . . . re- 
viving the stern and desperate super- 
naturalism of the Reformation . . . pessi- 
mistic and alarmist philosophies of 
tragedy and crisis . . . prophets who are 
burdened with torment, terror and an- 
guish” (p. 44). The religion he holds 
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appears to be an aggregation of ideas 
derived from popular twentieth century 
American Protestantism of the liberal 
era, emergent evolutionism, the social 
sciences, and Protestant “hymnology,” 
with a supplement of desultory readings 
in the literature of religion. The critical 
reader is aware that in this work uni- 
versals are confused with particulars 
and particulars with universals—ideas 
common to many religions are identified 
as Christian and distinctively Christian 
notions are represented as common to 
religion generically conceived. This be- 
comes crucial at the point of Christolo- 
gy: “I refer to the Christ as a sign and 
symbol of cosmical progress” (p. 16). 
“Whether we think of Jesus skeptically 
or sympathetically, the stories of his in- 
carnation, crucifixion, resurrection and 
ascension suggest indispensable ideals 
for a complete and courageous religious 
outlook” (p. 46, his italics). 

Professor Evans “frankly takes the po- 
sition that the paramount function of 
philosophy is to help people find the 
principles of excellent and effective liv- 
ing” (p. vii). His view of religion is sim- 
ilar: “To help folks love one another, 
this is religion’s supreme challenge and 
test” (p. 186). The author makes help- 
ful suggestions for practical religious life 
both individual and institutional. An 
original proposal is the formation of a 
United Religions Organization to give 
moral and religious sanctions to the 
U.N. In the area of practical applica- 
tion the author leaves unanswered the 
reader’s question: Does the writer stand 
in and with the church as an organized 
institution or simply for the church? 
This uncertainty may be due to unclear 


exposition and unprecise expression but 
the point at issue is one which makes a 
decided difference in the kind of Chris- 
tianity which is advocated. 

This book, the reviewer feels, offers 
aid for the middle-aged contemporary 
American layman in turning from some 
of his unexamined, pagan presupposi- 
tions toward a kind of religious faith. 
The reviewer’s question is how nearly 
does the kind of faith Dr. Evans advo- 
cates approximate distinctive Christian 
faith as that has been understood in the 
main stream of its historic tradition and 
is now understood by the ablest of its 
ecumenical expositors. 


PAuL LESLIE GARBER 





Saint Augustine of Hippo, by Hucu 
Port. The Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, 1950. 408 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts book preserves a series of valuable 
and informative essays, prepared by Fr. 
Pope in 1930, on various aspects of the 
life and work of the greatest of the early 
church fathers, and is one for which 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics 
will be grateful. The opening chapters 
depict Roman, then Christian, Africa. 
A chapter on Augustine’s life is followed 
by chapters on Augustine as preacher, 
as letter writer, and as observer of the 
world of nature. Especially valuable 
are the chapters which trace the devel- 
opment of Augustine’s view on “the 
crime of schism” and tolerance. The 
final chapter catalogues the writings of 
Augustine, and various editions of his 
works prior to the time of writing. The 
essays are based on the author’s first- 
hand study of the available sources. 
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SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. A brilliant exposition of our fun- 
damental Christian beliefs—an illuminating discussion that 
brings new light to personal faith, new depth and breadth to 
prayer. Ready January 29. $2.75 


HERE | STAND: A Life of Martin Luther 


The 1950 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner, by ROLAND 
H. BAINTON. “The one indispensable life of Luther, . . . the 
type of biography that serves us best. . . . Downright enjoy- 
able reading.”—Presbyterian Outlook. Illustrated with over 
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THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
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